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THE NIKKAL POEM FROM RAS SHAMRA 


ALBRECHT GOETZE 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


HE poem which is the subject of this study* is inscribed 
upon a small clay tablet, measuring 12 by 8 cms., which 

was excavated at Ras Shamra (Ugarit) in 1933. Ch. Virolleaud 
promptly published a copy of the text (Syria, XVII [1936], 209- 
28) together with a first interpretation. Since then, the poem has 
given rise to a small literature; it was reéxamined by no less than 
five scholars: C. H. Gordon,? R. Dussaud,; Th. H. Gaster,4 
J. Aistleitner,’ and H. L. Ginsberg.* It is Gordon’s merit to have 
first? pointed out that the chief concern of the text is Nikkal’s 
marriage to Yarah. The other scholars have contributed to the 
explanation of numerous details. Nevertheless, parts of the 


poem still remain obscure, so that a new treatment is not super- 
fluous. 

The tablet in question contains 50 short lines. They are 
arranged in two paragraphs, comprising Il. 1-39 and 40-50 
respectively and separated from each other by a ruling line drawn 
horizontally across the tablet. The content of the second para- 
graph presents several points of contact with that of the first.® 


t It developed from a paper read before the Semitic and Biblical Club of 
New Haven in the fall of 1937 and discussed at the Christmas meeting of the 
SBL in the same year (see JBL, LVII, (1938), ix). 

2 BASOR, no. 65 (1937), 29-33. 

3 Les découvertes de Ras Shamra et l‘Ancien Testament, 1937, 81-5. 

4 JRAS, 1938, 37-56; JBL, LVII (1938), 81-7. 

5’ ZDMG, XCIII (1939), 52-9. 

6 Orientalia, NF VIII (1939), 317-27. 

7 Dussaud was likewise on the right track. He failed, however, to recognize 
the correct significance of the word érh. 

8 Its subject is likewise marriage; it contains the terms #h (Hebr. Sillukim) 
and mlg (Akk. muluggum). The Katirat are invoked as in the first poem 
(see below p. 360). There seem to be Hurrian affinities, namely if the name 


bht is Hurrian. 
prbht is Hurria: es 
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Nevertheless, it must be considered an independent composition 
which has nothing to do with the Nikkal poem. It falls outside 
the scope of the present paper. 

The majority of the Ugaritic texts are careful in separating 
the individual words from one another by a word divider. Our 
text is an exception; it uses the mark which is customarily used 
for this purpose only sparingly. Upon closer scrutiny it becomes 
apparent that, notwithstanding a few exceptions,° it serves here 
to mark sense units rather than words.” The disadvantages of 
this procedure are obvious; on the other hand, it has also definite 
advantages. It facilitates recognizing™ the metrical units of the 
text which normally will represent syntactical units. No inter- 
preter has so far fully availed himself of this aid.” 


It is easily ascertained that the poem begins with a brief 
prologue and closes with a corresponding epilogue. The lines in 
question (Il. 1-3 and 37-9) read as follows: 


dsr nkl w-ib[d] hrhb. Let me praise Nikkal and exalt Hiribbi, 
mlk. gz lirhb mlk. 1g2t.3 the king of summer; Hirihbi, the king of 
ravaging (?)! 
and 
nkl w-ibd d&r. Nikkal let me exalt and praise! 
dr yrh w'4-yrh yar-k Yarah is light; so let Yarah provide thee 
with light! 


The nature of the correspondence justifies the restoration 7b[d] 
at the end of |. 1; it even requires it. Among the previous inter- 


9 Between a construct state and its genitive in mlk. gz (1. 2), mlk. tgst (Il. 2-3), 
and msb. mznm (I. 34); after the imperative Sm‘. (1. 15); after the particles 
l-n‘mn (1. 25); finally between two half verses in dlp ksp. w-rbt hrs (1. 20). 

t0 It does not appear, however, at the end of the line. 

1 In a few places the divider is missing where one should expect it. Thus 
in |. 12 before J-yd-h and in 1. 24 before /-n‘mn. A collation of the original or 
at least a photograph would be desirable; under present conditions this is not 
feasible. 

1 More than once the analysis of the modern interpreters grossly contradicts 
the arrangement of the Ugaritic scribe. 

3 The g# has here as elsewhere on the tablet the peculiar form listed by 
Gordon in his Ugaritic Grammar as No. 21a. 

% With Virolleaud, Ginsberg, and Gordon I prefer w- to k- which graphically 
is also possible. 
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preters only Ginsberg has denied this. He gives four reasons 
for his attitude which I consider erroneous. 

Ginsberg first asserts that 4b in 1. 1 (which is thus complete) 
is identical with the ib of 1. 18. This is in parallelism with nl, 
and the inference is drawn that Nikkal was also known as i); 
nkl-w-ib is thus considered as a double name, a type which 
undoubtedly exists. In support of his construction Ginsberg 
refers to the Hurrian deity ibnkl who actually occurs in Ras 
Shamra.* It will be seen below that Ginsberg’s explanation of ib 
in 1. 18 is not cogent. Here, it may suffice to state that a deity 
nkl-w-ib is not known anywhere outside her alleged occurrence 
in our text, and that the Hurrian deity ibnkl has in my opinion” 
nothing to do with Nikkal. 


Ginsberg secondly objects to the w which in |. 37 seems to 
appear immediately before the predicate, although other parts 
of the sentence precede. This he finds so harsh a construction 
that he feels compelled to take nkl-w-ib(d) as a syntactic unit 
and the whole complex as the object of the verb dir.** He is 
unaware of the fact that this very construction exists elsewhere 
in Ugaritic and is good Semitic. The following Ugaritic passages 
may serve as examples: 


km glmm w-‘rbn When the lads had entered, 
l-p‘n ‘nt hbr w-ql they fell down at ‘Anat’s feet and paid homage. 
(V AB III 5 ff.) 


km"? ydd w-yqlsn Since Yadid felt insulted (?), 
yqm w-ywptn he rose and spat 
b-tk phr bn ilm amidst the assembly of the sons of ’El. 
(II AB III 12 ff.) 


18 Orientalia, NF VIII, 317 ff. Instead of d he restores bt at the end of the 
first line and thereby makes Nikkal the daughter of Hiribbi. See below p. 364. 

%6 RSh 1929 No. 4 (Syria, X, pl. 64). The text has been discussed by von 
Brandenstein in ZDMG, CXI, 555-76. 

17 Compare for details Orientalia, NF IX (1940), 223-8 and Ginsberg’s 
rejoinder, ibid. 228-9. It must be emphasized that the phonology on which 
my statements are based is, of course, that peculiar to the Hurrian language. 

8 Accepted with a “perhaps” by Gordon, Ug. Gr., $7.28. 

19 This reading is suggested by the passage just quoted and favored by the 
traces which the signs have left on the tablet. 
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Similar is furthermore: 


St dlp qdm-h He (they) had an ox placed before him (her), 
mrid w-tk pn-h a fat one in front of him (her).” 


(II AB V 107 f.; V AB IV 85 f.)# 


For Semitics generally” reference to Brockelmann, Grundriss, II, 
442 ff. may suffice; examples from Phenician and Hebrew can be 
found in E. Konig, Lehrgebéude der hebrdischen Sprache, II, 2, 
§§341 m-r. 

In the third place Ginsberg objects to the first person ibd which 
the usual interpretation presupposes; e color of the prefix is, in 
his opinion, only admissible when the imperfect exhibits an a 
after the second radical (‘‘Barth’s law’). It is true that I have 
to withdraw my opposition to this law;74 but I am by no means 
convinced that it covers all the circumstances in which the prefix 
’e- has to appear. Forms like our ibd still compel me to assume 
that ’e- is legitimate in all forms where PS ’a- was followed by 
a tautosyllabic consonant regardless of the vowel after the second 
radical.’5 

Ginsberg’s fourth reason, namely that the verb 5-r elsewhere* 


20 Dussaud, RHR, CXVIII, 149, n. 6, remarks “‘l’inversion due 4 une licence 
poétique.”’ 

2t The phenomenon is not limited to sentences beginning with adverbs like 
b-nSi ‘n-h w-tphn ‘with a single glance of her eye she perceived’’ (frequently). 

22 Cf. the construction of ki immediately in front of the verb in Hebrew and 
in Neobabylonian. 

233 ZDMG, XLVIII (1894), 4 ff. 

24 As I have indicated Language, XVII (1941), 132 n. 46. 

25 In detail the following should be remarked: In igna% (SS 21) the u cannot 
be read after the alif; the form is jussive (apocopate). ispi (I * AB I 5) cannot 
be explained as a younger development of * ’ispa’; the forms igrd, ygrd, ymgd 
are irreconcilable with such an assumption. The reading ispr in I AB V 20, 
also maintained by Bauer, may be doubted; in Virolleaud’s copy the doubtful 
sign shows shading. Ginsberg’s reading ispd is objectionable not only from 
the point of view of sense, but also from that of grammar; ispr is favored by 
the sense. The form dpé[z] (II AB II 30) was marked by myself as a restora- 
tion; Ginsberg’s identification of the word with the Egyptian god Ptah is more 
ingenious than convincing. There is no reason for eliminating d5m (Virolleaud, 
Anat, 78) by a bold emendation. 

%*V ABI 18; II D VI 31. 
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follows after bdy/w, carries very little weight and can be raised 
only against our interpretation of the prologue.”’ 

Our arrangement of the text is definitely recommended by 
the “word divider’’ after Hrhb which precludes making the name 
begin the second verse. The greatest weakness of Ginsberg’s 
position, however, lies in the fact that even he cannot but 
artificially explain away the d of ibd in i. 38. He has to take 
recourse to the bold assertion that this d is the remnant of a 
Hurrian original from which the Ugaritic poem was translated. 
It is true that Hurrian possesses a suffix -da which characterizes 
the ‘‘directive.”” One need hardly discuss the problem whether 
a “‘directive’’ were in its proper place in a context like ours; 
the assumption that a Hurrian suffix, not recognized as such by 
the translator, survived in Ugaritic seems to me altogether 
adventurous. In my judgment ibd dr (and therefore also d5r-ibd) 
can in no circumstance be separated from ybd w-ySr which actu- 
ally occurs V AB I 18 and II D VI 31. 

The first person of the jussive is very appropriate in the pro- 


logue and epilogue of a poem like ours. A close Ugaritic parallel 
is afforded by the form igrd ‘‘let me call” in the prologue of the 
poem dealing with Sahar and Salim.?* The hymnic literature 
of the Akkadians”? as well as of the Hebrews** present numerous 
additional analogies. One can safely say that such jussives belong 
to the style of the Semitic poetry of this type. 


Prologue and epilogue contain the names of the main actors 
of the story: Nikkal, Yarah and Hirihbi. Their respective roles 
will become clear from our interpretation of the text. Here a few 
remarks in justification of the reading which has been adopted 
for the names are in order. 

The identity of nkl with Nikkal was discovered by Virolleaud, 
although he maintained that kl in our text is a god, not a 


27 The circumstance that bdy/w has no etymon is a fact which is not un- 
paralleled in Ugaritic and with which we have to be reconciled. 

28 Syria, XIV, 128 ff., quoted hereafter as SS. 

29 Cf. e. g. liina’id “let me praise’’ the first word of the poem known as 
Ishtar and Saltu (H. Zimmern, Berichte tiber die Verhandlungen der Kel. 
Sdchsischen Ges. der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, phil.-hist. Klasse, LXVIII, 1). 

3° Cf, Pss 30, 34, 89, 101, 138, 145, 146. 
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goddess.** This was corrected by Gordon and by Dussaud.% 
Since Nikkal is the consort of the moongod in Mesopotamian 
mythology, and since her cult is known to have spread to Harran3s 
and the region of Aleppo,‘ the identification is virtually certain. 
The peculiarities of the phonetic development which changed 
Sumerian Ningal (‘‘the great lady’’) to Nikkal are well explained 
by the assumption of Hurrian intermediation. Nikkal is known to 
have been the name under which the Hurrians knew the deity.%s 


There can be no doubt that Yr is a personification of the 
moon. Preference has been given to the form Yara (absolute 
state of yarhu “moon”; cf. Akk. SamaS ‘‘sungod,” but SamSum 
“sun’’?) — Hebrew might suggest *Yari—, because Yarah 
(younger form Aral and Erah) is the name which consistently 
occurs in Amurrite*® sources, and because I am of the opinion 
that Ugaritic is an Amurrite and not a Canaanite dialect.37 In his 
role as Nikkal’s husband Yarah is substituted for Nannar-Sin. 
His epithet (Il. 16, 31) myr 5mm “illuminator of the sky”’ recalls 
Sin’s epithet munawwir Samé & ersetim ‘‘the one who illuminates 
heaven and earth.’’s® 


Hirihbi is otherwise unknown, and the vocalization here used 
conjectural. The name is hardly Semitic,39 in all probability is 
Hurrian. The existence of a minor Hurrian deity Hirih(i) is 


3 This view was upheld by D. Nielsen, ZDMG, XCII (1938), 534, although 
Dussaud’s treatment of the text had come to his knowledge. 

32 Découvertes, 81; Dussaud equated the goddess with nkr of K 102, 191. 
Gordon has shown in JBL, LVII (1938), 409 f., that this is untenable. 

33 Nabonid’s Harran inscription (Langdon, Neubab. Kénigsinschriften, 
218 ff.) II 18. The Ningal inscription of Ashurbanipal (Streck, Assurbanipal, 
286 ff.) may likewise deal with a temple in Harran; see furthermore Theo 
Bauer, Das Inschriftenwerk Assurbanipals, 33 ff. 

34 Nerab, see G. A. Cooke, North-Semitic Inscriptions, 186 ff. and Jensen, 
ZA II 293 ff.; Bit Agusi (in Northern Syria) according to Rm 120 etc. (AfO, 
VIII, 24f.) VI 8; almost certainly to be restored Sudjin A 9 (see AfO, VIII, 
2 and 5). 

35 Ehelolf, MDOG, LXXIV, 70. 

36 Theo Bauer, Ostkanaander, 76, 91. 

37 Language, XVII (1941), 127 ff. 

38 K. Tallqvist, Akkadische Gétterepitheta, 445. 

39 Dussaud’s combination of the name with [rb ‘‘dessecher” is not very 
convincing. 
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proved by the proper name Hirif(i)-ili which occurs in a Nuzu 
text (HSS V 103 11). The god is probably identical with the 
mountain Hirihi** which is to be located north of Assyria. The 
final -bi may be the same suffix which we find in other divine 
names of the Hurrians, e. g. Kumar-bi and Nabar-bi; it forms 
adjectives of appurtenance. Hence Hirihbi may denote ‘“‘the one 
of (the mountain) Hirih(i).’’* Lack of other sources prevents 
any insight into the significance of his epithets mik gz ‘‘the king 
of summer’ and mlk tzt possibly* “the king of ravaging.” 
The epilogue closes with the sentence (ll. 39-40): 


dr yrh w-yrh ydr-k 


The context suggests a close relationship between the verb form 
yark and the noun dr “‘light” (’@ru =Hebr. ’6r). Hence, the verb 
should mean ‘‘provide with light, brighten.” The form seems 
to be unique;* I am inclined to assign it to the D stem and to 
explain it as a jussive. 


The presence of a blessing at the close of the poem is, of course, 


more than accidental. It is part of the literary pattern, as can 
be seen from analogous Akkadian compositions. 


The text proper can be divided in two parts: Il. 3-15, and 
ll. 16-37. The first part is characterized by an invocation to the 
goddesses kirt which is three times repeated with slight vari- 
ations. The Il. 14-5 and 5-6 seem to have been identical; both 
passages are mutilated, but their comparison yields the following 
reconstruction : 


4° Tiglath-Pileser I prism IV 13. 

# The Hurrian suffix has been treated by me in an article “The Genitive of 
the Hurrian Noun” published in Revue Hittite et Asianique fasc. 39 (avril 
1940) 193-204. The deification of mountains is well known and has been 
particularly emphasized by J. Lewy, see e. g. RHR, CX (1934), 44 f. 

4 If connected with Arab. gaza ‘‘wage war.” 

4 Cf. JAOS, LVIII, 300, n. 177, and Ginsberg, Orientalia, VIII; 318, n. 4. 

4“ This may depend on the circumstance that the basic word ’Gru is originally 
biradical. Vocalize perhaps *ya’arre-ki? 

4s For examples see W. G. Kunstmann, Die babylonische Gebetsbeschwérung, 
42; G. Widengreen, The Akkadian and Hebrew Psalms of Lamentation, 312 f. 
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$m‘. 1-kirt. Listen,” o 48 Katirat, 49 
l-bni®° hil snnt o daughters of Hilal,5* swallows'!s? 


LI. 11 f. read instead: 


Sm‘ ilht ktrt. Listen, goddesses, Katirat,53 
[0 0 0 o}mmn-hs4 to her...! 
The supplementation sunt (in no place is the word completely 
preserved) is justified by the second poem of our tablet. Since 
the passage establishes the connection between the goddesses 
and the moon beyond any possible doubt, it must be quoted here 
in full (Il. 40 ff.): 


dsr ilht kirt Let me praise the goddesses, the Katirat, 
bnt hil. snnt. the daughters of Hilal, the swallows! 

bnt hil b‘l gml. The daughters of Hilal, the lord of the scimitar, 
yrdt b-‘rgem. who descend to the...! 


The epithet ba‘l gamli makes it clear that hi] must indeed be read 
Hilal and with Virolleaud (Syria, XVII, 214) be interpreted as 
“croissant lunaire (personnifié).””. For Akkadian sources say 
explicitly that the gamlu is the attribute of the moongod of the 


Amurrites; it denotes the “scimitar” and alludes to the sicklelike 
form of the new moon. Thus, “lord of the scimitar’ is a very 
appropriate epithet of the moongod. His daughters, the Katirat, 
are apparently invoked here as patronesses of wedlock and 
childbirth.*° 


46 With regard to the divider see n. 9 above. 

47 For the form consult Gordon, Ug. Gr., § 8.16. 

48 For the vocative with /- see below. 

49 The vocalization is doubtful. The parallelism with bkyt ‘‘weeping-woman”’ 
(Ginsberg, BASOR, No. 72, 13 ff.) suggests vocalization as a participle unless 
a nomen professionis is to be assumed. 

5° ]-bnt seems to be erroneously omitted in 1. 15; the homoioteleuton explains 
the fact. 

s* Thus with Virolleaud against Ginsberg who proposed the rendering 
‘Soyful noise.” 

52 See Virolleaud, Danel, 106, and Gaster, JRAS, 1936, 39 ff. 

53 Here the /- in front of the vocative is missing. For the probable reason 
see below p. 365. 

54 A divider is expected, but lacking. 

8s Maqli VI 4, in the edition of G. Meier p. 41. 

56 Gaster, JRAS, 1938, 39 ff., compares the Charites of the Greek; Dussaud, 
Découvertes, 82, the Parcae of the Romans. It seems proper to recall the 
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The invocations to the Katirat mark off three successive 
sections within the first part of the poem. 
Its second part consists likewise of three sections. They are 


easily recognized by their beginnings, more or less stereotyped 
phrases. The first is contained in Il. 16-17: 


ylak yrh nyr mm. Yarah, the illuminator of the sky, 
‘m brhb mlk qe. sent word to Hiribbi, the king of the summer. 


The two others are similar to each other in as much as they 
introduce two of the acting persons as speaking. In 1. 24 we read: 


w-y'n brbb mlk gz And there replied Hirihbi, the king of summer. 
And in Il. 30-1: 


w-y'n yr nyr §mm. And there replied Yarab, the illuminator of the sky. 


The composition of the poem, then, is highly artistic. It 
consists of two parts, each divided into three sections. The main 
body of the poem is preceded by a brief prologue and followed 
by a brief epilogue. 


We can proceed now to a more detailed interpretation. It will 
be best to start with the second part; it is far better preserved 
than the first. The main subject with which it deals is undoubt- 
edly marriage; it is full of terms referring directly or indirectly 
to marriage. 


Twice (ll. 25 and 32) the ‘“‘root’’ hin occurs. Without commit- 
ting ourselves to a definite vocalization, it can be stated that it 
denotes relationship through marriage.57 


*Apréutdes of Philo Byblius (Eusebius, Prep. ev., I, ix, 23) who apparently 
are patronesses of childbirth; the fact that they are called daughters of Kronos 
(i. e. El) and Astarte is not necessarily fatal to the identification. The Egyp- 
tians had seven Hathors, the Hurrians the Hutena Hutellura deities, and the 
Hittites the GulSeS (cf. Goetze and Sturtevant, The Hittite Ritual of Tunnawi, 
55 ff.). 


s7 Cf. Néldeke, ZDMG, XL, 187; Morgenstern, ZATW, NF VI, 95. 
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Furthermore, the verbs mhr and irh appear. Both denote some 
payment on the part of the bridegroom to the girl’s father prior 
to marriage.s* The first is contained in the sentence (Il. 19-20): 


w-dt tmhr-h l-db-h. And thou wilt mhr her from her father 
dlp ksp. w-rbt brs. for a thousand (shekels of) silver, and ten- 
thousand of gold. 


Compare Ex 22151.: “If a man seduces a virgin who is not 
betrothed and sleeps with her, he shall make her his wife by giving 
the modhar for her (mahér yimharenna lé la’isSa). If her father 
refuses to give her to him, he shall pay money in the amount of 
the mdhar customary for virgins (ka-mdhar habbabilo@).’’s9 


The other verb, ir, occurs even repeatedly. There is first the 
participle (1. 10) mérft ‘ta woman for whom a ftirhu® is given®;” 
it may belong to the pi‘el or to the nif‘al. The finite form yirh 
which occurs twice in the text must be assigned to the qal because 
of the first person tir: found SS 64. The respective lines (Il. 32-3 
and 17-8) are as follows: 


Ghr nkl yrh yirh After Yarah gave the tirhu for Nikkal 
and 


tn nkl yrh yirh Arrange that Yarah can give the tirhu for Nikkal. 


In either sentence Yarah must be taken as the subject and 
Nikkal as the object of the action, i.e. the prospective bride- 
groom is subject, the girl object of the verb ér}. 


s8 The exact meaning of the terms and particularly their difference, if any, 
is hard to determine. The problem is fully discussed in M. Burrow’s monograph 
The Basis of Israelite Marriage, 1938. 

59 It will be seen presently that this law applies to the situation found in 
our story. 

60> The noun (found also K 100, 189) is masculine, i.e. tirhu, in Ugaritic; 
in Akkadian only the corresponding feminine terfatu(m) is used. 

6 Compare mirhit ySr-h “his properly wedded” (K 13) in parallelism with 
att sdq-h “his legitimate wife’’ and followed by dtt tr ‘‘wife by (payment of a) 
tirhu.” 

6 This would imply that the nif‘al participle is not of the Hebrew type. 
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This is however not the only possible construction. Another 
one is encountered in (Il. 28-9): 


‘tir try L-k ybrdmy ‘Attar would have given Y. in marriage® to thee. 


Here Yarah is addressed, i.e. he is meant by “thou’’; ybrdmy 
is the name of a girl (see presently) and ‘tir that of the girl’s 
father. Hence, the father of the girl can occur as subject of érh. 
In this construction, /- plus noun (or pronoun) seems not to be 
absolutely necessary. For, the parallel line (1. 26) reads: 


bl irk pdry b[t-h] Ba‘l would have Piddiriya, his daughter, married 
off for a tirhu. 


This twofold construction is not particularly surprising. It is 
merely one instance more of what the Arabs call ’Addad (Gegen- 
sinn) 4 compare e.g. Hebr. mdxar ‘‘sell something (acc.) to 
somebody (I-)’’ with Aram. mxar “give a price for something 
(e. g. a woman) (acc.).”’ 

The occurrence of both muhru and tirhu in our text without 
discernible difference of meaning poses a peculiar problem which 
I am unable to solve. There is either a subtle difference in 
significance to be assumed, or we deal with synonyms of originally 
differing geographic distribution. 

The phrase ‘rb b-bhi... ‘“‘enter the house (of somebody)” 
(1. 18) must also be understood in a technical sense. In Ugaritic 
itself the causative of ‘rb is used in close parallelism with the 
expression ‘“‘take (/gh) a woman into one’s house” (K 204). 
In Akkadian this same verb is employed whenever persons, and 
particularly girls, are transferred from one family to another.® 

In view of the passages just translated Yarah must be con- 
sidered the bridegroom and Nikkal the bride. Problematic is 


63 tr} is “‘perfect”’; as far as Ugaritic is concerned (see JAOS, LVIII, 268 ff.) 
this means that the speaker assumes that the marriage is an accomplished 
fact. Differences of tense or mood are irrelevant. 

6 Th. Néldeke, Neue Beitrdége zur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft, 67 ff. 

6s P. Koschaker, Rechtsvergleichende Studien sur Gesetzgebung Hammurapis, 
117 ff.; Eisser-Lewy, Die altassyrischen Rechtsurkunden vom Kiiltepe, Il, 114, 
160; Driver-Miles, The Assyrian Laws, 208. 
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only Hirihbi’s role. It might seem a fair assumption that he is 
Nikkal’s father. This is a priori unlikely, since Nikkal is a 
personage of great mythology, certainly the daughter of one 
of the great Mesopotamian gods,” and not of a minor and obscure 
deity like Hirihbi. That it is impossible can be proved from the 
text itself. 


The decisive passage is this (Il. 19-20): w-dt tmhr-h l-db-h. 
Since Hirihbi is addressed, dt (i. e. atta) ‘‘thou’’ must refer to him. 
If Hirihbi is the girl’s father, dbh (i.e. ’abu-ha@) must likewise do so. 
This would require the interpretation of /-dbh as a vocative “‘o her 
father!’’;°* a dative “‘to her father” would imply a father different 
from Hirihbi. 

It can be definitely be shown that /-dbh in our passage cannot 
be vocative. For demonstration it is necessary to discuss the 
function of the “‘vocative’”’ with /-, and particularly to ask in 
what way it differs from the vocative with y (i.e. y@) and the 
vocative without a particle. 


All the occurrences of y- are found at the beginning of sentences 


(SS 40, 43, 46, 69 f.), a position in which no other vocative is 
ever found. 


The most frequent occurrence of the vocative with /- is after 
imperatives.» It can hardly be doubted that this usage of /- 
ties up with constructions like Hebr. lex laxa ‘‘go!”, qim lax 
“rise,’”’ etc., Syr. gam lax “rise;” in other words, that we deal 
with the preposition li/a- and with cases of the dativus ethicus. 
It is particularly worthy of emphasis that in all these occurrences, 
Hebrew etc. as well as Ugaritic, no object ever follows the verb, 
This is also true for the only other case of a vocative with I- 
I know of in the Ugaritic texts, namely mh tdrSn I-bilt ‘nt (II AB 
II 13 f.; V AB IV 36f.) ‘‘what do you want, o virgin ‘Anat?” 


6 Thus Ginsberg (Orientalia, VIII, 325) with some hesitation. 
67 The available sources offer no specific information. 

68 Thus Gordon and all the other interpreters. 

69 Cf. Gordon, Ug. Gr., §11.6. 
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When the verb is not absolute, no /- is ever found. Compare e. g. 
tbSr b‘l bSrt-k yblt (II AB V 8&8) “you should be pleased, Ba'l, 
with the good news I have brought you”; birt zl bir b‘l (IV AB 
III 34) ‘‘with the good news from ’El be pleased, Ba‘l!”’; t#b(n) 
b‘l l-hwty (II AB VI 2, 15, VII 24) “thou canst (surely) rely 
on my word, Ba‘l!”” The lack of J- in 1. 11 of our text may likewise 
be explained in this way. And in the passage under discussion 
a vocative with /- is certainly out of place. 


It can furthermore be stated that the pronoun and the voca- 
tive, whenever they occur together, seem not to be separated. 
For this I quote dt mt tn dhy (I AB II 12) “thou, Mut, give back 
my brother!’’, dt ‘nt imhs-h (III D1 12f.), dt ddn tp‘r (VI AB 
IV 17). 


For all these reasons /-dbh in 1. 19, 20 must be understood as 
a dative. Hence, Hirihbi is not Nikkal’s father. The positive 
side of the problem will be discussed presently. 


As far as Hirihbi is concerned, it must be concluded that his 
role in the deal is that of an intermediary’® between Yarah and 
Nikkal’s father. To employ an intermediary when marriage is 
contemplated is to this day the normal procedure in the Near 
East. Yarah must have special reason, however, for assigning 
this role to Hirihbi. Hirihbi is “king of summer’’; this seems to 
indicate that he is a demon of resuscitating nature, and therefore 
also of resuscitating passion and love. The major role which the 
god plays in our story, and which is emphasized by the fact that 
he is explicitly invoked in the prologue, is well explained by the 
assumption that he, as a kind of Eros or Cupid, is held responsible 
for Yarah’s liaison with Nikkal and all its consequences, as 
described in the first part of our poem (see presently). He 
merely fulfills a moral obligation when he helps to legalize the 
relationship between the two lovers by his intermediation. 


7 This still would leave the possibility that he is Yarah’s father. This 
seems not very likely, however. Were 1. 13 better preserved, it might give a 
definite answer to the question. 
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Yarah begins his message to Hirihbi with the words (Il. 17-21): 


tn nkl yr yirh. Arrange” (that) Yarah can give the tirfu for 
Nikkal! 
4b t'rb-m b-bht-h. Would that at last she might enter his house! 
w-dt tmhr-h l-db-h. and (that) thou mightest give as muhru for her 
to her father 
dlp ksp. w-rbt hrs. one thousand (shekels of) silver and ten- 
thousand of gold! 


The second verse is particularly difficult”? and much depends on 
the explanation of ib. In my opinion the 773 is almost certainly 
the interrogative *’ay which is also found in ty (i.e. "éy-) 
“where?” and in 7k (i. e. ’@k@) “how?’’ Here it is enlarged with 
an element -b which I am inclined to identify with the -bz in 
Akk. ahula-bi ‘“‘when at last?’ and with the Hebr. particle 7 
“pray, please!’’ It is well known how easily interrogatives 
acquire an optative connotation.75 


After the couplets just quoted Yarah shifts to the first person 
(Il. 21-3): 


43h shrm® iqnim. Let me send gems (and) lapis lazuli! 


This apparently refers to the custom to give the bride a gift upon 
the consummation of marriage. It is entirely different from the 
muhru which becomes the property of the girl’s father.77 


™ For the construction compare tn dhd b-bn-k k-dmlkn “let me make one of 
thy sons king” (II AB 1 45 f.). The imperative én has almost become an inter- 
jection; cf. Hebr. haf, if originally imperative of the verb represented by 
Aram. yaB (yhaB), Arab. wahaba “give.” I have to withdraw my former 
translation which is printed in Burrow’s The Basis of Israelite Marriage, 4. 

7 The peculiar use made of the word divider in this tablet (see above p. 354) 
precludes the conjecture which I formerly made in this line (JAOS, LVIII, 
276, n. 66, and Burrows, The Basis of Israelite Marriage, 4, n. 7). 

73 Compare K 201 (JAOS, LVIII, 295, n. 151) “how?” and (mutilated) 
idpI AB IV 6f. 

7% The first part is related to Hebr. ’a}/é “utinam.” 

78 Brockelmann, Grundriss, II, 32 f. 

% This word appears in II AB V 81 as thrm. In an analogous fashion our 
scribe offers in 1. 44 /zpn instead of the usual lipn. 

77 Compare the dumdgi of the Assyrian law book (§§25 f.). 
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The next couplet must be understood in accordance with the 
ancient idea of marriage the main purpose of which is continua- 
tion of the family (Il. 22-3): 


din §d-h krm-m"8 Let me make her field into cultivated land, 
5d dd-h hrngq-m. the field of her love into... 


This contains a clear allusion to the well-known proverb” 
“‘a woman without a husband is like an untilled field.” brnq is a 
hapax the meaning of which cannot be determined for jack of an 
etymology; “orchard” is a possible guess.*° The parallel word krm 
is taken here as “‘cultivated, ploughed land,” a meaning which 
karmum has in Akkadian.* 

Hirihbi seems not to find anything unusual in Yarah’s request. 
He finds it so natural that he even makes counterproposals of 


his own. The main theme of his answer is contained in the words 
(Il. 25-6): 


il-m 1-htn-m.® "EI (himself*s) shall be®s father-in-law 


If this interpretation is correct, it would appear that ’El is the 
father of Nikkal. 

A serious problem arises with regard to the word /-n‘mn which 
precedes the sentence just quoted and is separated from it by a 
divider. Since no divider is found before it, one is inclined to 
understand it with the preceding sentence. This, however, would 
render that sentence too long and leave our sentence too short. 
It follows that J-n‘mn, despite the described circumstances, goes 


78 No divider because the line ends here. 

79 References will be found in Weber-Knudtzon, Die El-Amarna-Tafeln, 
1159 f. 

80 Gordon, BASOR, no. 65, 32; Ginsberg, Orientalia, VIII, 324. 

& P, Jensen apud A. Schott, Die Vergleiche in den akkadischen Kénigs- 
inschriften, 16, n. 2. 

82 The quoted words must be considered as a syntactic unit, not only because 
of the dividers at its beginning and at its end but also because of the parallelism 
in the following words. B‘l cannot depend on ftn-m as a genitive, since it 
corresponds with ‘tir in 1. 28. 

83 “‘Himself” tries to translate -m (i. e. -ma), the particle of emphasis. 

84 ]- before the nominal predicate makes the statement a wish like Akka- 
dian Ja. 
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with our sentence. Confirmation comes from the fact that the 
same u‘mn recurs among the first words of Yarah’s reply. 

As far as its meaning is concerned, it must be stated that 
l-n‘mn can in no circumstances be a vocative.** As shown above, 
the “vocative’’ with /- is restricted in its use and never begins 
a sentence. The word must in some way modify the sentence 
which follows it. 

Outside our text there are probably two more occurrences of 
the word: ‘mn ‘mq nm (II D VI 45) and ‘mn ger St trm (III D 
I 14). The assumption of an epithet ‘‘the gracious one’’® is not 
very satisfactory in the mentioned passages. 

Nobody will doubt relationship with the common adjective 
na‘imu “‘good, correct’”’ and its cognates among which we find 
Arabic na‘am “‘yes, certainly.” Syntactically I feel reminded 
of the Hebrew particle ’omndm ‘‘true.’’ Compare, e. g., ’omnam 
yahwe heheriBi malxé 'aSSir ’xO-haggdyim ‘‘true, Yahwe, the 
kings of A’Sur have smitten the heathen” (2 Kgs 1917 and 
Jer 3718); or with nominal sentences 'omndim ki ’attem-‘im 
“true, ye are the people” (Job 12 2); ki-’omnam lé-Sxqzr millay 
“certainly my words are the absolute truth” (Job 36 4). 

It is tempting to vocalize the Ugaritic word nu‘man and to 
compare its formation with that of Can. *’wmnam. The latter is 
usually quoted as one of the examples of surviving mimation.*7 
If this is true, we may have in mu‘man a surviving nunation. 
As a translation I propose ‘‘well!”’ 

In the following words Hirihbi mentions two girls, Piddiriya*®® 
and Ybrdmy.*® We don’t know anything about the latter, the 


8s As all previous interpreters have assumed. 

8 In K 40, 61, 306 the occurrence of the epithet seems well established. 

87 Brockelmann, Grundriss, I, 474; Gelb, RStO, XII, 233 f. Bauer-Leander, 
Hist. Gramm, 529, offer another explanation. 

88 For the reading see K 2100 II 10 (CT XXV 17) quoted in this connection 
by Virolleaud, Syria, XVII, 343, n. 3; cf. Albright, BASOR, no. 70, 19, n. 4. 

89 The question may be put whether Ybrdmy, reminiscent in its formation 
of other goddesses like Pdry, drsy, Tly, may be connected with the goddess 
Yabritu (mentioned together with Eblattu ‘‘the (goddess) of (the city) Ebla” 
in the Assyrian god list III R 66 IX 19). Yabritu is certainly the deity of the 
city Yabrat for which a reference to Gelb, AJSL, LV, 76 is in order.— The 
name Ydrdmy furthermore recalls the nymph ’Avw8per who according to 
Philo Byblius (Eusebius, Prep. ev., I, ix, 44) bore ’El a son. 
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former is often mentioned in the Ugaritic texts, and always as 
Ba'l’s, presumably unmarried, daughter. Hence, it is reasonable 
to assume that Hirihbi calls marriageable girls other than Nikkal 
to Yarah’s attention. The best possible translation, then, of the 
words I-n‘mn il-m I-hin-m seems to me the slightly ironical: 
“Well! so ’El is to become father-in-law!” 


Then, he continues (Il. 26-8): 


bl trh pdry blé-h.]° Ba‘l would have given away Piddiriya, his 
daughter, for a tirhu; 
dgrb-k db-h b‘l ygpr. I could bring thee into contact with her 
father; Ba‘l would forgive! 


If Spr, equaling Arab. Zafara, does not simply mean “‘consent,’’™ 
it may contain an allusion to the irregular relationship between 
Yarah and Nikkal which, Hirihbi promises, would be no ob- 
stacle for reaching an agreement with Ba‘l. 


As an alternative he proposes (Il. 28-30): 
‘tir trh l-k ybrdmy ‘Attar’ would have given thee Ybrdmyfor a 


tirhu; 
bt [d]b-h93 bu y‘rr. cheer would arouse her father-house! 


The second line seems to mean: you would be heartily welcomed 

as son-in-law. The nominative /bu causes some difficulty. Since 

“lion” does not make any sense, I have thought of Akk. laba’um, 

a rare (possibly dialectic) word which is explained by Sasiim 
“shout, call’ and is associated with flies.* 


9° Or, if space permits, b[t dr] “the daughter of light.” This is the usual 
epithet of Pdry. 

x The interpretation of Gaster-Ginsberg is very unlikely. 

* For this god compare H. Bauer, ZATW, X, 91; D. Nielsen, Ras Shamra 
Mythologie und Biblische Theologie, 39 ff. 

9%] have adopted Virolleaud’s supplementation; Ginsberg believes that 
nothing is wanting. His otherwise attractive interpretation does not account 
for the # after 1b (which he takes as the word for ‘“‘heart’’). 

% In the commentary K 103 (CT XL 34) obv. 5; cf. Labat, Commentaires 
Assyro-Babyloniens, 76. 

95 zumbu labé, cf. B. Landsberger, Die Fauna des alten Mesopotamien, 133, 
with n. 1. 
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The modal color I have given the ‘‘perfect’’ cannot be objected 
to. Ugaritic does not know tenses or moods; its verb system is 
based on aspects.” 


Yarah rejects Hirihbi’s suggestions. He says (ll, 31-2): 


w-n‘ n‘mn nkl hiny. “out upon that! Nikkal is yet the one I am going 
to marry!” 


The final -y is explicable only on the assumption” that hin 
represents the abstract noun futunnd’u, a formation which is 
familiar enough in Akkadian with legal terms (e. g. mudunna’u 
“dowry,” zubulla’u “present to the girl’s father,” wzubba’u 
“‘money given to a divorced wife,” etc.). In other words we have 
here a case of a nominal sentence in which a person (or object) 
and the abstract describing his (or its) condition are equated. 
Brockelmann® quotes as an example the Arabic sentence ’ummu- 
kumu ’t-talaqu ‘‘your mother is divorced”’ literally ‘divorce’ 
which is particularly close to the present case. The particle u‘mn 
has been dealt with above; the meaning assigned to it here is 
easily understood as a development from a strong asseveration. 

There remains the initial w-n‘. Since it is not found anywhere 
else, I can offer little more than a cautious suggestion. The con- 
text favors combination with the Hebrew phrase héni«‘ ra5 ‘‘shake 
one’s head’’; the accusative of an abstract *nd‘u ‘“‘shaking (of the 
head)” in adverbial use would fit the situation very well indeed. 


Hirihbi’s mission on Yarah’s behalf must have been successful. 
For, the last section of the poem relates the perfection of the deal 
between Yarah and Nikkal’s father. It begins with the line 
(ll. 32-3): dhr nkl yrh yirh. Although it would be very natural 
to translate here” ‘‘afterward, and then” etc., I hesitate doing so. 


% JAOS, LVIII, 266 ff. 

97 This has been recognized by Ginsberg (Orientalia, VIII, 324) and by 
Gordon (Ug. Gr., §9.13) who translate ‘with Nikkal (is) my wedding.” Positing 
a ‘m-n as variant of the preposition ‘m “with” seems to me precarious. As far 
as I can see, such n’s occur only as a link between prepositions and 
pronominal suffixes (‘m-n-h I *AB V 20; I-n-h II D I 30; ‘l-n-h II AB 
IV 44; V AB V 41). 

® Brockelmann, Grundriss, II, 44. 

99 Thus the previous interpreters. 
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All the other passages with dlr suggest an interpretation of the 
word as conjunction; see II AB III 23, V 106; II DV 25; 
IV DII5; K 195, 209 always with mgy or ymgy (cf. JAOS, 
LVIII, 275, n. 56). It cannot be seen why this should not be so 
in our passage too. Hence, I translate: “after Yarah had given 
the tiriu for Nikkal.”’ 

Nikkal’s whole family participates in the transaction (Il. 33-7): 


ddn-h ySt msb. menm. Her father™ established the stand of the 
balances, 
tim-h kp mznm. her mother the trays of the balances; 
ih-h yt'r mSrrm. her brothers™ selected™ the (ingots) to be 
verified,” 
Ghit-h l-dbn mznm. her sisters took charge of the weights. 


The first part of the text is much harder to understand than 
the second. This is in part due to its bad state of preservation, 
in part also to its abrupt style which prefers to allude to the 
events rather than to relate them. 


Despite such unfavorable conditions the main theme is fairly 
well recognizable. It is plainly stated in the first few lines (Il. 3-5): 


b-s$s$tt°4 Sp§ yrh ytkh. At sunset Yarah went out (??), 
yh[bg-h ‘\d tld bn I-n-h. he made love to her so that she finally 
bore him a son. 


100 Literally “lord,” i.e. the person to whose potestas the girl is subjected. 
This is normally the father. Cf. Ginsberg, OLZ, 1934, 473 f. 

10t ¢f is clearly the plural of dh ‘“‘brother.’’ The vocalism is conditioned by 
the same process which so frequently changed the prefix ’a- of the first person 
of verbs to ‘e-; i.e. by the position of the a in a closed syllable. The plural 
abhi is familiar from Akkadian, and an analogous form to be posited for 
Canaanite (Bauer-Leander, Hist. Gramm. der Hebr. Sprache, 615f.). The 
corresponding plural of abu ‘father’? seems to be contained in ib II DI 27, 
45, II, 16; cf. Akk. abba (see JAOS, LVIII, 278, n. 80). 

102 The other occurrences of the word (V ABI 4, II 20, 21, 37) suggest 
the meaning ‘‘break to pieces, smash.’”’ In our passage perhaps “single out, 
select,”’ namely the bars of the metal. Gordon proposes in his grammar (p. 81), 
in modification of his older translation, “lay out the ingots.” 

13 Akkad. Sarrumma EA 7 72; 29 49 in speaking of gold; Aram. Sarriraé 
“true, firm, genuine.” 

1 The reading is based on a suggestion of Gaster’s (JRAS, 1938, 50); the 
feminine is required by the traces still visible on the tablet. 
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In view of the association of kbgq and wid in SS 51 ff. and 56 ff. 
the supplementation is virtually certain. If one could read 
yh[bq nk] tld bn l-n-h, a much smoother text would result; without 
a collation of the original, however, I cannot bring myself to 
reject the final d which Virolleaud presents in 1. 4. That Nikkal 
is the object of Yarah’s action is obvious at any rate. 

tkh is a difficult verb; it always appears (see I * ABI 4; 
unpublished passage quoted Syria, XVII, 212) in close connection 
with a second verb. Its meaning seems not to be very specific. 
Comparison with Aram. Skah “find” must be rejected on account 
of the sibilant. But, Hebr. 5akah, usually rendered by “forget,” 
may be ultimately related. A verbum eundi may have been 
specialized in the meaning ‘‘to pass something over, to make light 
of it, to treat something in a leisurely fashion.” 

The situation, then, is this: Yarah had seduced Nikkal.?°s 

Section two seems to describe the plight in which the young 
mother found herself. After the basic situation has been restated 
with the words (ll. 7-8): 


hl glmt tld b[n.} Surely’ the young woman gave birth to a son; 
[o 0 o)‘nhn.7°7 


we read (1. 8 and a second time I. 12): 


l-yd-h tzdn™® She passionately longed for his love. 


In view of the context yd almost certainly represents yaddu 
“love” and not yadu “hand.” The verb is in all likelihood 
“to boil (of passion).’”’ For the phrase is followed by the sentence 
(Il. 8-9): 


[k-t]pt°9 1-bSr-h. so that she might give herself up to his flesh. 


05 This is also Dussaud’s opinion; see Découvertes, 82. 

106 Cf, Hebr. h°76, Amarna alla. 

107 The last word in this verse may be ‘éné-hind ‘‘their (f.) eyes.” It is not 
clear, however, to whom the pronoun could refer; to the Katirat? 

108 The final 7 is destroyed in 1. 8. 

109 For the supplementation compare SS 39; the k- seems to be required by 
the apocopate. 
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The next two lines are too fragmentary for full comprehension. 
What is left may be arranged as follows (Il. 9-10): 
dmy[ 0 0 o tSt|hwyn.7 In the fashion™ of [a . . . she prost]rated herself. 
k-mirh[t t 0 0 o)h™ like a [woman] who was given away for a 
tirhu [she served (?) ] him. 

The first section of the first part consists in its present state 
of preservation of little more than isolated words (ll. 12-4). 
The following arrangement is only tentative: 

l-yd-h tzdn{.] She passionately longed for his love. 
[000] l-ddn{-h.] {...] to [her] father. 

I-yrh bn] dgn tt[o.] To [Yarab,] Dagan’s [son,] she .. .[...], 
t[ | Pees rere ]. 


The supplementation [yr bn] dgn is entirely conjectural. It is 
motivated by the endeavor to account for the occurrence of 
Dagan" not mentioned before in our poem. It must be said, 
however, that no other evidence can be quoted for the relation- 
ship between Yarah and Dagan which the conjecture implies. 

As to the purpose of the lines, one can only surmise that they 


contained an attempt on the part of Nikkal to bring her lover and 
her father together. 


The translation of the poem as it results from our discussion 
reads as follows: 


Let me praise Nikkal and exalt Hirihbi, 
the king of summer; Hirihbi, the king of ravaging(?)! 


At sunset Yarah went out(??), 

he made love to her so that she finally bore him a son. 
Listen, o Katirat, 

daughters of Hilal, swallows! 


10 Thus with Virolleaud and Dussaud. 

ut This is very uncertain; the stem dmy “resemble” has so far not emerged 
in Ugaritic. The parallelism with the preposition k- may be deceptive. But 
it is hard to see how a form of damu “‘blood” could fit the context. 

m2 End of a line, hence no divider. 

u3 For the god Dagan see H. Schmiékel, Der Gott Dagan (Dissertation, 
Heidelberg, 1928) and the same author's article Dagan in Reallexikon der 
Assyriologie; furthermore H. Bauer, ZATW, X, 91; Dussaud, Syria, XVI, 
177 ff. According to Philo Byblius Dagan was a son of Ouranos and a brother 
of El. 
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Surely the girl gave birth to a son; 


She passionately longed for his love, 

so that she might give herself up to his flesh. 
In the fashion of a... she prostrated herself, 

like a woman given away for a bride-price [she served] him. 
Listen, goddesses, Katirat, 


She passionately longed for his love. 
[She pleaded] with her father. 
With Yarah, Dagan’s son, she [pleaded], 


Listen, o Katirat, 
<daughters of > Hilal, swallows! 


- Yarah, the illuminator of the sky, 
sent word to Hiribbi, the king of summer: 
“Make Yarah give the bride-price for Nikkal! 
Would that at last she might enter his house! 
and that thou mightst give as her muhru to her father 
a thousand (shekels of) silver and ten-thousand of gold 
Let me send gems (and) lapis lazuli! 
Let me make her field into cultivated land, 
the field of her love into...” 


Hiribbi, the king of summer, replied: 

“Well! So ’El is to become father-in-law! 
Ba‘l would have given away Piddiriya, his daughter, for a bride-price; 

I could bring thee into contact with her father; Ba‘l would forgive! 
‘Attar would have given thee Ybrdmy for a bride-price; 

cheer would arouse her fatherhouse!”’ 


Yarah, the illuminator of the sky, replied: 
“Out upon that! Nikkal is yet the one I am going to marry.” 
After Yarah had given the bride-price for Nikkal, 
her father established the stand of the balances, 
her mother the trays of the balances; 
her brothers selected the (ingots) to be verified, 
her sisters took charge of the weights. 


Nikkal let me exalt (and) praise! 
Yarah is light. May Yarah provide thee with light! 





1 TIMOTHY 2 14, 1s. 
INTERPRETATIVE NOTES, 


SIR ROBERT FALCONER, 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 


Kai ’Adap otk jratnOn, 4 6€ yuvn ekararnbeioa ey wapa- 
Bace yéeyover’ awincerar 5é dca Tis Texvoyovias [éav peivw- 
ow & wiorea kal ayaryn Kai ayacua] pera owepocivys 
misTos 6 NOYos. 


HESE verses conclude the section of the Epistle which deals 

with the offering of public prayers in Christian churches 
on behalf of all men, in conformity with the will of God ‘‘who 
wishes that all men should be saved (ow@jvat) and come to 
a knowledge of the truth.’”’ But only men are to participate in 
the offering of such prayers. Women ‘must learn in silence and 
complete submissiveness,’’ and neither ‘‘teach” in public, nor 
“have dominion over a man” (ad0evreiy avdpds). Avddévrns 
means a master, an autocrat; here the verb may signify to come 
forward and challenge what a man is saying in public worship, 
possibly with reference to the “without disputing (v. 8) i.e. 
the making of the prayers a medium of argument; at any rate the 
signification of the word is the opposite of the injunction “to be 
in silence.” Two reasons are adduced for this: 1. Adam was 
fashioned first, then Eve; the argument being that because of this 
priority the man is superior, all his descendants being in this 
respect also subsumed under him. It was an idea of some Jewish 
theologians that the first-born was the most beloved and the 
most worthy (Billerbeck, pp. 256, 626). 2. Adam was not first 
beguiled but Eve, the Mother of womankind, was completely 
beguiled and fell into transgression. It was not, therefore,seemly 
for the daughters of Eve, who was the first and most complete 


sinner, to presume to enlighten the sons of Adam whom she had 
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led astray. According to certain Jewish traditions, the Devil 
seduced Eve sexually; some even said that Cain was the offspring 
of this sin; some, also, that when the Devil had awakened the 
sexual impulse in Eve, she enticed Adam by giving him wine to 
drink, so developing lust within him (Weber, Die Lehren des 
Talmud, 1, 211f.). "Ev rapaBace yéyover, “hath fallen into 
and hath [through her descendants] remained in transgression.” 
The effect of this sin is given in Gen 3 16: “‘Unto the woman he 
said, I will greatly multiply thy sorrow and thy conception; 
in sorrow thou shalt bring forth children; and thy desire shall be 
to thy husband, and he shall rule over thee.” 


Lwhnoerar 5€ dua THs Texvoyovias: here ‘“‘she shall be 
saved” must mean escape from the effects of the transgression, 
which involved far more than her sorrow in bringing forth 
children. To Christian readers ‘‘to be saved” had a definite 
content (1 Tim 1 15, 2 4, 4.16 and passim), but it is God who saves 
through Christ; a woman could not by her childbearing save 
herself. Also Christian salvation is meant for all men, not only 
for women, who here as daughters of Eve, womankind, are the 
subject of owOnoerat. Therefore 614 implies the attendant 
circumstances, “‘in the experience of’’ (cf. 2 Cor 2 4; 1 Cor 3 15; 
1 Pet 3 20). As a Christian writer could not say that 4 Texvo- 
yovia wrought salvation for a woman, the Latin commentators 
interpreted the words as meaning “the great childbearing’”’ of 
the Man, Christ Jesus; Mary having thus redressed the balance 
of Eve. But the Greek Fathers in general give no place to this 
interpretation. It destroys the point of the injunction in v. 12, 
and does not harmonise with the last clause of v. 15. The writer 
deprecates the effort on the part of some women to find their 
calling in public teaching, since motherhood is the fulfilment of 
their highest function and retrieves a blessing out of the primitive 
curse. There is something mysterious about motherhood, almost 
sacramental. It: was in some degree a realisation of salvation 
for Hebrew women, because through the family God’s people 
would inherit the earth. To have no children was a humiliation 
and might be a ground for divorce (Gen 301; 1 Sam 1 10 #). 
In contrast with the duty of the Christian man to proclaim 
salvation, to teach and to pray in public, and so to save himself 
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and others (1 Tim 2 s, 4 16), the woman is to do her part in this 
salvation by being the faithful mother of a family. The word 
Tekvoyovia may contain a suggestion as to the rearing of children 
as well as bearing them (cf. Tim 5 14). To exalt virginity was not 
approved by the Jews, nor ascetically to renounce marriage. 
Emphasising and adopting this Jewish point of view, the author 
cuts at the root of the teaching of subverters of true Christian 
doctrine who, under demonic influence, forbid marriage (1 Tim 
4 1-3). 

The admonition that a woman must work out her salvation in 
faithful observance of married life is very unlike the Pauline 
doctrine, which regards marriage as a function to be Christian- 
ised, not as a state to be desired (1 Cor 7 1-17). Paul would not 
have applied the word “‘salvation” to this subsidiary element 
in a woman’s Christian life, to say nothing of the fact that many 
married women had no children. Indeed the writer, in adopting 
this Hebrew maxim, realises that in itself it is not a full Christian 
truth; and to make it so he inserts the clause éay pelywouw 
év miore kal ayamy Kal ayaoue@. This addition shows that 
owOnoerar dua Tis Texvoyovias applies only to women who 
are already Christian. The plural peiywow is involved in 
owOnoerat, the subject being ‘“‘womankind,” though of women 
who bear children only those will be saved ‘‘who continue to live 
a life of faith, love, and sanctification.’’ This is a truly Pauline 
trinity of Christian virtues. ‘Ayracpds (Rom 6 19, 1 Cor 1 30, 
1 Thess 4 3-7, 2 Thess 2 13; cf. Heb 12 14, 1 Pet 1 2) is the process 
of separating the believer from contamination by the world and 
his pagan past into a life consecrated to God in Christ Jesus. 
It involves a struggle against &xafapoia, to keep the body in 
holiness and honor against fornication and to avoid defrauding 
one’s neighbor. Only the sanctified can see God, and this state 
is the work of the Holy Spirit. In its final issue sanctification is 
the realization of Christian salvation. 

After such a consummation the words pera owypoobvns 
produce a very banal effect. At most, they might be included 
to denote an element in sanctification. This virtue is distinctly 
hellenistic, and it is the result not of the Holy Spirit but of 
personal effort. It denotes commonly “moderation in sensual 
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desires” (Liddell & Scott, New Ed), and is rendered pudicitia 
by the Latin translator of Theodore of Mopsuestia, and castitas 
by Jerome. This is probably the meaning here: the woman is 
to be a chaste mother and not merely a bearer of children. 
Perhaps the words contain the idea that if she is prudent and 
submissive to her husband, she may by rearing a Christian 
family win him to salvation if he is a heathen (1 Cor 7 16; 1 Pet 
31). Possibly also light may be thrown upon the words from 
1 Cor 7 1-5, where Paul deals with the duty of the wife to fulfil 
her sexual function toward her husband. It is to be observed 
that the same words occur also in v. 9, where the woman is 
enjoined to exercise self-restraint so that she will not act in 
an unseemly manner as regards outward adornment, such as 
was that of loose women or of hetairai. 

It seems, then, altogether probable that the clause édv pelvw- 
ow év wiore kal ayamrp Kal Gy.acu@ is an insertion by the 
final editor of this epistle to give a Christian infusion to a senti- 
ment which was current in Judaism. Having been thus imbued, 
the Jewish saying becomes a muords Ndyos, a dictum that may 
be believed in, almost a principle of the Christian faith. This 
tag, perhaps a rubric, thus closes the verse rather than belongs 
to the opening of the next chapter. Some Western texts read 
a&vOpmmuwos, and a few early Latin versions have humanus, 
attaching the word to what follows, apparently because of the 
inappropriateness of applying mugrds 6 Oyos to the qualifica- 
tions for a bishop. 

Nothing in this passage gives marriage the dignity with which 
it was invested by Jesus, when he raised it to a higher position 
by his insistence on mutual love between, and equal status for, 
wife and husband. Nor is the relationship on the plane of Eph 
5 22-25. The advice here is given to the woman alone, and is 
intended to keep marriage before her as an honorable estate in 
view of prevalent ascetic views and common promiscuous prac- 
tice, as well as of the temptation, presented by ‘‘emancipated”’ 
women in the cities of Asia Minor, to exchange the drudgery of 
family life for the excitement of public activities. Childbearing, 
here treated as the central fact in marriage, has something sacred 
in it. 
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The conviction that there is a mysterious element in mother- 
hood appears in Greek Tragedy. The words dewvdv 76 rixrew 
éori (Soph., Elect., 770; Eur., Iph. A., 917), “mighty is the 
force of motherhood,” indicate the deep and strange experience 
that tugs at the heart-strings. Also Aeschylus, Supp., 1018-1074 
is interpreted by Professor Gilbert Murray as meaning that true 
love justifies the giving up of virginity for marriage. Women 
must go through the pangs of childbirth: that is an agony; but 
love more than atones for it. However, in 1 Timothy there is no 
suggestion of this richness which a woman finds in her love, such 
as Aeschylus extols when the divine tribunal acquits the one of 
the Danaids who breaks her oath of virginity, a violation which 
through her love transforms marriage into a sacrament (Aeschy- 
lus, The Suppliant Women, translated by Gilbert Murray, p. 23). 








TORAH IN THE BOOK OF JEREMIAH 


J. PHILIP HYATT 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


HE prophecy of the New Covenant in Jer 31 31-34 is rightly 

considered one of the mountain-peaks of OT religious 
thought, presenting a conception of religion which for its spiritu- 
ality and potential universality has seldom been surpassed. 
This passage, however, has not gone unchallenged and there have 
been critics to deny that it came from Jeremiah. One of the most 
brilliant interpreters of Jeremiah, the late Professor Duhm, said 
of it: “It is impossible for me to hold to the Jeremianic authorship 
of this section; I find it only the effusion of a scribe who holds as 
the highest ideal that everyone among the Jewish people shall 
know and understand the Law, that all Jews shall be scribes.” 
Other critics have as vigorously defended the authenticity as 
well as the profundity of the passage.? 

The present study has as its object, not to discuss the whole 
problem as to whether Jeremiah wrote 31 31-34, but to examine 
all of the occurrences of the important word Torah: in the Book 
of Jeremiah outside of 31 33. An attempt will be made to separate 
the authentic from the secondary passages. Thus it should be 
possible to formulate Jeremiah’s conception of the meaning of 
Torah, of the true Torah as distinguished from the false. In 


t Das Buch Jeremia, 1901, 255 (Marti’s Kurzer Hand-Commentar, X1). 

2 E. g., Cornill, Das Buch Jeremia, 1905, 348-354. 

3 This word is purposely left untranslated, as there is no single English 
word which is adequate. In its fully developed sense in rabbinic times Torah 
was the whole divine revelation (written and oral) as to God’s nature and 
will for man (cf. Moore, Judaism I, 263; III, 81 f.). The content of the revela- 
tion at any specific time in the biblical period can be ascertained only by 
careful study. Of earlier treatments of the subject see esp. W. J. Beecher, 
“Torah: A Word-study in the Old Testament,” JBL, XXIV (1905), 1-16; 
and L. P. Smith, ‘The Use of the Word mn in Isaiah, Chapters 1-39,” 
AJSL, XLVI (1929), 1-21. 
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addition to giving insight into an important phase of the proph- 
et’s theology, this should enable us to answer two closely related 
questions concerning the New Covenant passage: does the idea 
of Torah in 31 33 accord with Jeremiah’s usual conception; and, 
if Jeremiah wrote the passage, what did he mean by the Torah 
which Yahweh would place in their midst and write on their 
heart? Furthermore, the study of the secondary passages will be 
of significance as showing what the word meant for editors of the 
book. 


I 


It is advisable to begin with those passages in which we may 
see what Jeremiah did not mean by Torah. This method is 
justified partly by the fact that these passages are more certainly 
genuine than some others, and partly because it is valuable to 
eliminate certain possibilities before proceeding to others that 
may prove to be of positive significance. 

The first verse to be considered is 8 s, the authenticity of 
which has not been questioned by any critical commentator. 


Jer 8 s-9 is an isolated oracle, without a necessary connection 
with the preceding; probably, however, we should connect it 
with v. 13, which gives the answer to the question of v. 9. Vv. 10-12 
are in all probability borrowed from 6 12-15, where they fit the 
context better; it should be noted that vv. 10b—12 are not in LXX. 
Jer 8 s—9, 13 may be translated as follows: 


8. How do ye say, “We are wise, 
And have the Torah of Yahweh?” 
But, lo, falsely4 hath wrought 
The false pen of the scribes. 


4 In spite of LXX’s els warnv and Kimhi’s reference to 1 Sam 25 21 (quoted 
by Cornill, op. cit., 116), it is probable that /aS-Séger here means “falsely” 
rather than “in vain.” The word Séger occurs frequently in Jer (35 times), 
and in the great majority of cases it clearly connotes falsehood or lying rather 
than vanity. It is used very often of false prophesying (5 31, 14 14, 20 6, 23 25, 
26, 32bis, 27 10, 14, 15, 16, 28 15, 29 9, 21, 23, 31), twice of false swearing (52, 79), 
and twice of lying (37 14, 40 16). In two instances the parallelism proves that 
falsehood is implied (9 2, 4). In all other occurrences, the translation ‘‘false- 
hood”’ is at least as appropriate as ‘‘vanity.’” LXX always translates, except 
here, by Weddos (24 times) or &dixos (8 times; twice untranslated). 
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9. The wise shall be ashamed, 

Dismayed and taken; 

Lo, they have rejected the word of Yahweh, 
And what wisdom have they? 

13. If I seek to gather a harvest of them — oracle of Yahweh — 

There are no grapes on the vine 

And no figs on the fig tree, 
And the leaf is faded. 


In the interpretation of this passage, two facts are at once 
certain: it refers to a written Torah, and there is a contrast here 
between the written Torah and the ‘“‘word of Yaweh” (9p), by 
which is doubtless meant the word of the prophet. But what 
written Torah is Jeremiah opposing? Marti was the first to 
suggest that this was the Book of Deuteronomy as known in 
Jeremiah’s day, and his opinion has been followed by Wellhausen, 
Duhm, Cornill, Welch and others. Other scholars have opposed 
this view. Volz, for example, says that the reference is to some- 
thing more general and practical than Deuteronomy. According 
to Torrey, the térath Yahweh here, as in 8 s, is “the law regulating 
the various elaborate forms of pagan worship conducted in the 
courts of the temple, in the Valley of Hinnom, and elsewhere; 
worship that had been carried on continuously for perhaps half 
a century or more.’ The decision in this case rests partly on 
the question of the date of the passage. I have elsewhere proposed 
the view that Jeremiah began his ministry some ten years after 
the Josianic reform;‘ in my opinion, all of the genuine oracles 
of Jeremiah are post-Deuteronomic. If this is correct, the Torah 
of Yahweh cannot be pagan rites associated with the time of 
Manasseh which lasted down to 621, but were then eliminated. 
The question remains, did Jeremiah here oppose the Book of 
Deuteronomy, or is the written Torah something else? In the 
period following Josiah’s reforms, based (as most critical scholars 
believe) upon the original edition of Deuteronomy, this book 
must have been uppermost in the minds of the priests and other 
religious leaders. As Skinner has said, “In Jeremiah’s time 
Deuteronomy was the only written law which we can readily 
imagine to have been the object of such religious confidence as is 


s JBL, LVI, (1937), 197. 6 JBL, LIX (1940), 499-513. 
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described in the first half of the verse.’’? There can be no doubt 
that the Book of Deuteronomy was considered as Torah, for the 
word is used in the original edition of the book, in supplementary 
passages, in the account of the finding of the book in 2 Kgs 22-23, 
and by the Deuteronomic editors.’ It was called ‘‘the book of 
the Torah” (Deut 30 10; 2 Kgs 22 8, 11) and was attributed to 
Moses (Deut 4 44; 31 9; 2 Kgs 23 25). It is difficult to believe, 
therefore, that Jeremiah did not have in mind Deuteronomy, 
but it may well be that the térath Yahweh, which the scribes and 
the Wise claimed to have, included more than this: older portions 
of the OT, such as the Covenant Code, and perhaps also some 
written material which became incorporated into later codes, 
such as H and P. 

The séf*rim of v. s must have been more than mere secretaries 
or scribal copyists. Their activity was not merely that of writing 
down Torah, but it must have been to some degree that of inter- 
preting and even making Torah. Volz has suggested that these 
are the same as the t6f*§é hat-térah of 2 s (to be discussed below), 
and that we have here the predecessors of the post-exilic sdf*rim 
as biblical scholars.9 

We may conclude that Jeremiah, in 8 s-9, 13, expressed oppo- 
sition to the claim that the Torah of Yahweh is contained in 
some written book or books, including the original edition of 
Deuteronomy, and that he considered it false because it did not 
agree with the “word of Yahweh” given to the prophets. 

The next verse to be considered is 2 s. This stands in a long 
passage (2 1-13) in which Jeremiah contrasts the earlier faithful- 
ness and loyalty of Israel in the desert period (vv. 2-3) with their 
later apostasy after coming into the land of Canaan (vv. 4-13). 
Near the middle of this long poem is the following: 

The priests said not, ‘“‘Where is Yahweh?” 
And the ¢6f¢§é hat-térah knew me not, 
And the shepherds transgressed against me, 
And the prophets prophesied by Baal 
And went after [gods] that profit not. 
1 Prophecy and Religion, 1922, 103. 
8 For a listing and classification of the passages, see Smith, op. cit., 16-20. 


9 Cf. Duhm, ad loc. and Kent, Sermons, Epistles and A pocalypses of Israel's 
Prophets, 1910, 200. 
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The passage is considered as genuine by nearly all commentators, 
but Duhm rejects it because, in his opinion, the meter is not that 
of Jeremiah, the passage lacks the fineness and originality of 
genuine poems, and the ideas have a strong Deuteronomic 
character. Duhm, however, restricts the meter of Jeremiah too 
narrowly, and Cornill and others have pointed out that the 
passage has strong resemblances to Hosea (e. g. 9 10, 11 2, 13 1-2). 
Also, the prophecy is probably from near the beginning of the 
prophet’s career when we do not expect as much maturity and 
originality as later. 


Jeremiah here singles out four groups who in particular have 
led the people away from Yahweh, in one manner or another: 
the priests, the /6f*sé@ hat-térah, the shepherds or rulers, and the 
prophets. For our purpose the significant group is the second. 
It is difficult, however, to translate and interpret the verb tafa§ 
here. There are three possibilities: 1. the /6f*sé@ hat-térah are 
those who hold to the Torah in the sense that they accept it and 
live by it; or 2. they are those who hold the Torah in their 
memory, like the Moslem “holders” (fufféz) of the Quran, as 
recently suggested by S. Gandz;” or 3. they are men who are 
skilled in Torah. The first is apparently the sense in which the 
phrase was taken by LXX (oi dvrexéuevor Tod vouov), and a 
similar meaning occurs in Ecclesiasticus 151, where the win 
mnn is parallel to ‘the one who fears the Lord” ( p)." 
But such a meaning is too colorless in the present context. 
Jeremiah is describing religious leaders who have led the people 
away from their God. There must have been many who “held 
to” Torah, including priests, prophets, rulers and laymen. The 
suggestion offered by Gandz is possible and the analogy with 
Islam is somewhat plausible. Such use of the verb, however, 
is without parallel in Hebrew and we have no other certain 


% “Oral Tradition in the Bible,’’ Jewish Studies in Memory of George A. 
Kohut, 1935, 248-269 (see p. 257). The suggestion is supported by W. F. 
Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity, 1940, 197. 

1 See H. L. Strack, Die Spriiche Jesus’, des Sohnes Sirachs, 1903, 17. The 
Greek has here 6 &yxparis Tod vopov. 

1 The verb tafa§ does not (to my knowledge) have the meaning ‘“‘to hold 
in memory” in biblical Hebrew or even in Talmudic Hebrew, according to 
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evidence for the existence of a group whose duty it was to 
memorize Torah, especially in this comparatively late period 
of Hebrew history when writing was fairly common, as is shown 
not only by the Bible itself but also by epigraphic discoveries 
(such as the Lachish Letters, irom the same period as Jeremiah). 
The third possibility is more in accord with Hebrew usage. 
The verb tdfas is frequently used in the sense “‘to hold in order 
to wield, to use skilfully,” especially as a participle. For example, 
it has as its object ‘‘the lyre and flute’ in Gen 4 21 (J), “‘the bow” 
in Amos 2 15, ‘‘the shield” in Jer 46 9, ‘‘the sickle’ in Jer 50 16, 
“the oar” in Ezek 27 29, and ‘‘swords”’ in Ezek 384. In Num 
31 27 (P) we find the expression t6f*Sé ham-milhémah ‘‘those who 
are skilled in war, soldiers,” equivalent to the ’ansé ham-milhamah 
of the next verse. We should accordingly translate t6f*sé hat- 
térah as “‘those who are skilled in Torah,”—i.e., those who 
interpret and administer it. Condamin quite rightly says that 
the most natural interpretation is that they had a lawbook, 
and he compares the French word manuel. 


The t6f*sé hat-térah of this passage were probably roughly 
equivalent to the séf*‘rim of 8s. Although Jeremiah professes 
to be talking about various groups who have led the people astray 
between the time of the desert sojourn and his own day, we may 
suppose that he was really concerned with leaders of his own 
time. It is easy to understand that the necessity for interpreters 
and administrators of Torah would have arisen with the publica- 
tion of Deuteronomy. Their concern would have been with what 
we term jurispudence in the wider sense, as Deuteronomy con- 
tains not only ritualistic prescriptions, but also regulations 
dealing with business practices, establishment of social justice, 
family life and the like. It is impossible to determine precisely 
what the sphere of the t6f*$é hat-térah was, and what was their 
relationship to the priests on the one hand and secular judges on 
the other. In spite of the fact that the present passage makes 
them appear to be a separate class, they probably were a sub- 
division of the priesthood. The written Torah with which they 


Jastrow, Talmud Dictionary. Note also that Gandz’s Islamic analogy is with 
a pupil learning the Quran, not with a special class. 
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were concerned must have been not only Deuteronomy, but 
also other written material such as that mentioned above. 


The present passage agrees in general with 8 s. Jeremiah was 
opposed to the “handlers of the Torah” because they did not 
know Yahweh, know him in the prophetic sense. It is Hosea 
especially who puts emphasis upon knowledge of Yahweh, and 
there is abundant evidence that Jeremiah was strongly influenced 
by that prophet.% 

The third passage is 18 1s. This is an isolated historical section 
which may be translated as follows: 


And they said, ‘‘Come, let us devise plans against Jeremiah, for Torah 
shall not perish from the priest, nor Counsel from the wise, nor Word 
from the prophet. Come, let us smite him with the tongue [i. e. slander 
him] and pay careful heed* to all his words [i. e. to trap him].” 


The significant fact here is that Jeremiah opposed the claim of 
the priests that Torah was their special prerogative, as well as 
the claim that Counsel was the special prerogative of the wise, 
and the Word (of Yahweh) of the professional prophets. There 


is evidence from various passages that Torah was in the earliest 
period considered the special sphere of the priesthood, and that 
sometimes it was connected particularly with the priesthood in 
the post-exilic era.'s 


A study of early priestly Torah has recently been made by 
J. Begrich.* He maintains that the priestly Torah was primarily 
concerned with the distinctions between holy and profane, 
between clean and unclean; the concern was, therefore, chiefly 
with matters of cult and only incidentally with ethical principles. 
While Begrich may limit the interests of the priesthood too 
closely, he is doubtless correct in maintaining that this was 
their primary interest. This gives us one clue for the opposition 
of Jeremiah to the priestly conception of Torah. The other is 
furnished by the fact that much of the ritualistic and ceremonial 


3 Cf. Gross, ‘‘Hoseas Einfluss auf Jeremias Anschauungen,” Neue Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift, XLII (1931), 241-255, 327-343. 

™%4 Omitting ’al with LXX. 

$8 Cf. Smith, op. cit., 19. See Deut 33 11; Hos 4 6; Zeph 3 4. 

6 “Die priesterliche Tora,” BZA W, LXVI (1936), 63-88. 
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system promoted by the priesthood was probably of Canaanite 
origin, as shown by various studies and especially by the recent 
discoveries at Ras Shamra. 


II 


We consider next those passages which give positive informa- 
tion as to Jeremiah’s understanding of the nature of Torah. 

The word occurs in 6 19, but for an understanding of this verse 
we must translate all of 6 16-21: 


16. Thus said Yahweh: 
“T said, ‘Stand by the ways and look,'? 
And seek for the ancient paths, 
Where the way of the good is, and walk in it, 
And find rest for your souls.’ 
But they said, ‘We will not walk [in it]!’ 
So I set over them watchmen 
Who announced to them what was to happen [saying,] 
‘Give heed to the trumpet-sound!’ 
But they said, ‘We will not give heed [to it]!’ 
Therefore, hear O heavens, 19. and hear O earth!#8 
Lo, I am bringing misfortune to this people, 
The fruit of their apostasies, 
For to my words they did not giv heed, 
And as for my Torah — they rejected it! 
What to me is incense from Sheba, 
And sweet cane from a far land? 
Your burnt-ofierings are not to my liking, 
And your sacrifices please me not.” 


17 It seems necessary for the sake of sense to prefix “I said’’ to balance 
“But they said” of the last line of this verse. It is possible that the end of 
the second line should be emended to give a parallel to ‘‘ancient paths.” 
Volz suggests darké ha-ri’S6nitm. G. R. Driver (JQR, XXVIII [1937-38], 103) 
suggests darké méro’s, which is closer to the preserved consonants of MT. 
But emendation is perhaps not absolutely necessary. 

% It is certain that v. 18 is corrupt, having suffered in transmission of the 
text. I have adopted the suggestions of Volz and read as vv. 18, 19a Sim‘et 
has-Samdyim tid*t ha-'dres, and as the second line of v.17 higgid@ ’dthim 
’@ Ser ba’, which dropped out of its proper place and is now preserved in corrupt 
form in v. 18. 
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21. Therefore, thus said Yahweh: | 
“Lo, I am placing before this people 
Stumbling-blocks on which they shail stumble, 
Fathers and sons together, 
A man and his neighbor shall perish.” 


The authenticity of vv. 18. has been questioned by Duhm 
and Cornill. Duhm’s reason apparently is that Jeremiah could 
not possibly have explained the punishment as the result of 
breaking Torah; this, however, is not an adequate reason, for 
Jeremiah did not necessarily mean Torah in the post-exilic sense. 
Cornill rejects 18 £. because of the appeal “‘to the nations” and 
“‘to the whole earth,” and because the verses destroy the strophic 
structure. It should be observed, however, that v. 1s has suffered 
in transmission of the text and we cannot be certain just what 
was originally written here; also, we cannot a priori reject the 
appeal to the nations, since Jeremiah clearly felt himself to be 
a prophet to the nations (1 10). Furthermore, v. 19 is required 
for the filling out of the sense of the whole passage, and it is best 
to consider the whole section as genuine. As for date, it is 
probably to be assigned to a time early in Jeremiah’s career 
when he was concerned with the peril from the North (see ra‘ah 
in Vv. 18). 


In the interpretation of the passage, one is inclined at first 
glance to think that in v. 1s “my Torah”’ is parallel with ‘my 
words.” Such a parallelism occurs most clearly in Is 1 10: 


Hear the word of Yahweh, 
Rulers of Sodom; 

Give ear to the Torah of our God, 
People of Gomorrah! 


Similarly, in Is 5 24, “the Torah of Yahweh of hosts”’ is parallel 
with the “‘saying of the Holy One of Israel.’”’ But a closer analysis 
of the passage as a whole reveals a different meaning. Vv. 16-21 
contain a very brief résumé of the history of Israel, similar to that 
of 21-13. There is first a summons to seek out “the ancient 
paths,’”’ but an admission that the Israelites refused to walk in 
them. After such failure, Yahweh sent to them ‘‘watchmen,” 
by which is undoubtedly meant prophets, as is clearly shown 
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by Is 21 6, 52 8; Hab 2 1; Ezek 3 17, 33 7. But again the Israelites 
refused to hear the trumpet-sound of these watchmen. V. 18 then 
declares that misfortune is about to come because they did not 
give heed to ‘“‘my words,” and rejected “my Torah.” It is certain 
that ‘“‘my words” refers primarily to the sayings of the prophets, 
since dabdr is virtually a technical term for the message of the 
prophet, and the same verb is used before “‘my words” (‘‘give 
heed’’) as occurs twice in v. 17 in connection with the work of 
the watchmen. We must conclude, then, that “my Torah” 
refers back to “the ancient paths.’’ Jeremiah must have meant 
by the latter phrase the revelation of Yahweh in the pre-prophetic 
stage — that is, in the time of Moses. Jeremiah looked upon 
the desert period, the time of Moses, as the time when the 
Israelites had the true revelation of Yahweh and were obedient 
to it (cf. 22; 7 22 #.). We shall see in the discussion which 
follows the more precise content of this Mosaic revelation. 

The next passage is 264. This is in the brief report of the 
Temple Sermon, a more complete account of which is given 


in c. 7. Commentators are almost unanimous in declaring that 
cc. 7 and 26 deal with the same situation, c. 7 giving a fairly 
detailed summary of the sermon itself and c. 26 being concerned 
more with the consequences it provoked. The summary in 26 4-6 
is as follows: 


Thus saith Yahweh: “If ye will not listen to me to walk in my Torah 
which I have given to you, to listen to the words of my servants, the 
prophets, which I sent to you most earnestly, but ye did not hear; then 
I will make this tempie as Shiloh and this city I will make a curse to all 
the nations of the earth.” 


Unfortunately, there are good reasons for questioning the 
authenticity of these words, at least of vv. 4-5. Duhm rejected 
them: in his opinion Jeremiah could not possibly have predicted 
the destruction of the temple because of not following Torah, 
since his auditors were followers of Torah. More important is 
the objection of Skinner and Welch. They maintain that in both 
cc. 7 and 26 the conditional threats are secondary — that is, 
73-7 and 263-6. Furthermore, Horst assigns 264-6 to his 
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Deuteronomic editor (B), pointing out a number of supposed 
Deuteronomic phrases it contains.” 

These are weighty objections, but they can be met, at least 
in part. Duhm’s objection is invalid if it can be shown that 
Jeremiah did not mean by Torah the same thing as his hearers; 
furthermore, the one item in the sermon which apparently 
aroused the great antagonism of priests and prophets was the 
prediction of the destruction of the temple. The objection of 
Skinner and Welch is not entirely cogent; Jeremiah was certainly 
concerned with repentance (see 3 12, 22, 41 and other verses 
containing the verb 54d), and it is not @ priori impossible that 
the prophet made his threat conditional; his hearers would not 
necessarily have repeated his words verbatim in their charge 
against him and could easily have turned a conditional threat 
into an absolute one. As for the vocabulary, this is a question 
of great difficulty. Since Jeremiah lived at about the same time 
as the original authors of Deuteronomy (and even its earliest 
editors), he could well have used a somewhat similar vocabulary 
without expressing approval of the book as a whole. 


In favor of the authenticity of the passage, two facts may be 
urged: 1. It is likely that c. 26 contained at least a short summary 
of the Temple Sermon, not the ipsissima verba, but the gist of 
its contents. If we eliminate all of vv. 4-6, the account is incom- 
plete; it is possible that only v. ¢ is original, but that would be 
an unusually short summary, in view of the fulness of the ensuing 
account of Jeremiah’s arrest and trial. 2. We have in these 
verses the same collocation of Torah and prophets as in the 
genuine passage just discussed. We may, therefore, consider 
26 4-6 as probably genuine, with the understanding that its 
genuineness is somewhat doubtful. 

In seeking to understand what Jeremiah meant here by Torah, 
we must turn to the more complete account of the Temple 
Sermon in c. 7. In 7 5-6 the prophet gives a list of the things 
which the people must do if they would really ‘‘amend their 
ways’’: establish justice between a man and his neighbor, refrain 
from oppressing the resident alien, the widow and the orphan, 


9 ZA W, 1923, 147 ff. 
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(refrain from shedding innocent blood in the temple — probably 
borrowed from 22 3), and cease going after foreign gods. 7 9 isa 
detailed list of the actions for which the Israelites are condemned: 
robbing, murder, committing adultery, swearing falsely, burning 
incense to Baal, and going after other gods whom they know not. 
Finally, in 7 22. (which is possibly not from the same sermon, 
but of undoubted authenticity) Jeremiah expressly declares 
that Yahweh had not given commandment on the day he had 
brought them out of Egypt concerning burnt-offerings and 
sacrifices, but had said, ‘‘Listen to my voice and I will be to you 
a god and ye shall be to me a people, and walk in all the way 
which I command you.” If we consider all of these passages 
together, we may say that Jeremiah considered as the true Torah 
of Yahweh the ethical requirements and the prohibition against 
the worship of other gods which had been given to Israel in the 
desert by Moses. With this is contrasted the ritualistic require- 
ments put forward by the priests (cf. 6 20) and the dependence 
upon the existence of the temple for salvation. 

Even if 26 4-6 are not the actual words of Jeremiah, certainly 
this interpretation of the meaning of Torah is in accord with 
Jeremiah’s thinking. 


III. 


There are five verses in the Book of Jeremiah containing the 


word Torah which are in all probability secondary: 9 12, 16 11, 
32 23, 44 10, 23. 


Jer 9 12 and 16 11 are both very similar in literary form, vocabu- 
lary, and content to passages written by Deuteronomic editors. 


The similarities can best be seen by quoting the relevant passages 
almost in full: 


Deut 29 23-26: And all the nations shall say, ‘‘“Why has Yahweh done 
thus to this land? why is this great heat of anger?” And they shall reply, 
“Because they forsook the covenant of Yahweh the god of their fathers 
which he made with them when he brought them up from the land of 
Egypt. And they went and served other gods and worshipped them — 
gods whom they knew not and whom he did not allot to them. And the 
anger of Yahweh burned against this land to bring upon it every curse 
written in this book.” 
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1 Ki 9 8 b-9: And they shall say, ‘‘Why has Yahweh done thus to this 
land and to this house?” And they shall reply, “Because they forsook 
Yahweh their god who brought up their fathers from the land of Egypt, 


and they seized other gods and worshipped and served them; therefore, 
Yahweh brought upon them all this evil.” 

Jer 1610-11: And it shall come to pass when you announce to this 
people all these words and they say to you, “Why has Yahweh spoken 
against us all this great evil and what is our iniquity and what is our sin 
that we have sinned against Yahweh our god?” you shall reply to them, 
“Because your fathers forsook me’—the oracle of Yahweh —“and 


went after other gods and served and worshipped them, and forsook me 
and kept not my Torah.” 


Jer 9 11b-13: ‘‘Why has the land perished, become desolate like a desert, 
without inhabitant?” And Yahweh said, “Because they forsook my 
Torah which I gave them, and they did not hearken to my voice nor 
walk by it, but went after the stubbornness of their heart and after the 
Baalim which their fathers taught them.” 


All of these passages have the same literary form of question 
and answer; all presuppose the desolation of the land and the 
subsequent exile and diaspora (see the context in each case and 
esp. Jer 9 15, 16 13); and all explain these misfortunes as due to 
defection from Yahweh, his covenant, his Torah or the like. 
Apparently they proceed from the same school of thought, if not 
from the same editor(s).2° (Cf. also Jer 5 19, 22 8 f., which are 
very similar in content but do not contain the word Torah). 
Here the Torah referred to is probably Deuteronomy (see esp. 
Deut 29 26, “written in this book’’). 

Jer 32 23, which is somewhat similar in content to the preceding 
Passages, is in the prayer which Jeremiah is supposed to have 
uttered after the sealing of the purchase deed. Vv. 17-23 are 
denied to the prophet by nearly all commentators, including 
even the very conservative scholars, Condamin and Nétscher. 
(Vv. 24. may well be genuine). Condamin points out that 
vv. 17-23 is largely a catena of quotations from Deut, other parts 
of Jer, and other sources;?' that it does not fit the context; and 
that the idea of Yahweh as creator and sovereign is a conception 
of deity generally later than Jeremiah. 


2 The authenticity of these passages is denied, in whole or part, by critics 
such as Duhm, Giesebrecht, Cornill, Volz, et al. 
1 Listed in his Le livre de Jérémie, 1920, 249, note 2. 
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Jer 44 23 is less certainly secondary than the passages just 
discussed, but the probability is in favor of its not being genuine. 
It reads: “‘Because you offered incense and because you sinned 
against Yahweh and did not hearken to the voice of Yahweh 
and walk in his Torah, his statutes and his testimonies, therefore, 
this evil has befallen you, as at this day.”’ The section, vv. 20-23, 
seems largely repetitious of vv. 2-14, and v. 24 is a more natural 
continuation of v. 19 than is v. 20. Furthermore, the combination 
of Torah with “statutes” and “testimonies” is strongly sug- 
gestive of D or P. 

Finally, in Jer 44 10 the phrase b*thérathi “in my Torah’”’ is 
probably a post-LXX addition to the Hebrew text. It is not 
translated by the Greek and the passage is complete without it. 
Even if the phrase was in the Hebrew when first written, the 
passage is in a section of doubtful authenticity. 


IV. 


We may now summarize Jeremiah’s view of the meaning of 
Torah, and discuss briefly the bearing of this upon the New 
Covenant passage. 

On the negative side, Jeremiah opposed the claim of the priests 
that Torah was their special prerogative, and he opposed the 
activity of the séf*rim and the t6f*sé hat-iérah. He also denied 
that true Torah was contained in some written book, probably 
including Deuteronomy. The basis of his opposition was that all 
of these were too much concerned with cultic rather than ethical 
matters and that they ran counter to the living “word” of the 
prophet. 

On the positive side, the prophet identified the true Torah 
with “the ancient paths’”— that is, the ethical will of Yahweh 
and the command regarding exclusive worship given to Israel 
in the desert. Jeremiah does not, like Isaiah (1 10, 8 16, 30 9),?8 
identify Torah with the prophetic ‘“‘word,”’ but he doubtless 
thought of them as being in agreement, not in contradiction 


2 Cf. S. H. Blank, HUCA, VII (1930), 275. 
33 Cf, Smith, op. cit., 20 f. 
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(see esp. 8 9, 6 19, 26 4£.). Like other prophets, Jeremiah thought 
of himself as recalling the people to a purer form of religion such 
as that which they had known and practised in the desert.” 

Did Jeremiah think of this Torah as incorporated in some 
written form, or as entirely oral? It is difficult to answer this 
question. On the one hand, he did oppose some form of written 
Torah, and it may be that he thought of Torah as being wholly 
oral. On the other hand, the similarity between his understanding 
of Yahweh’s will (see esp. 7 9) and the ethical decalogue has often 
been noted. R. H. Kennett thought the connection so close 
that he considered the ethical decalogue as a product of the 
“school of Jeremiah.”*5 This is probably an inversion of the 
proper order, since it is likely that the decalogue of Ex 20, in 
a shortened form (if not also that of Deut 5), was already in 
existence in the E narrative, written before Jeremiah’s time. 
This narrative uses in Ex 24 12 the word Torah, probably with 
reference to the decalogue.?7 It is possible, therefore, that 
Jeremiah thought of Torah as being embodied exclusively, or 
especially, in the ethical decalogue. 

Finally, what is the bearing of these results upon the authen- 
ticity and interpretation of the New Covenant passage? On the 
one hand, the concept of Torah was not a very important one 
in Jeremiah’s thinking. There are only five genuine occurrences 
of the word in his book; only two of these are positive, the other 


2% See esp. Amos 5 25; Hos 2 14 ff., 1114.; Jer 22f.; and cf. J. W. Flight, 
“The Nomadic Idea and Ideal in the Old Testament,” JBL, XLII (1923), 
158-226, and W. F. Albright in Lovejoy and Boas, Primitivism and Related 
Ideas in Antiquity, 1935, 430 f. Perhaps it should be added that this does not 
necessarily prove that Moses held these ideas. Every reformer necessarily 
makes a selection and interpretation of the tradition concerning the past, 
and these may or may not be correct. 

2s Deuteronomy and the Decalogue, 1920, 61-69. Kennett’s view of the order 
and date of J, E and D is quite different from the generally accepted critical 
view. 

% See Eissfeldt, Hexateuch-Synopse, 1922, 47-49, 148* f. 

77 It is true that Eissfeldt (with others) considers the word here as editorial, 
but this is by no means certain. E does use the word elsewhere, according to 
Eissfeldt’s analysis, in Ex 18 16 and Deut 33 10 (cf. Smith, op. cit., 15). Note 
that, according to Eissfeldt, the original order of E was Ex 20 18-21, 20 1-17, 
24 3-8, 24 12, 13, 18, etc. 
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three showing false ideas of Torah combatted by the prophet. 
These facts could be used in arguing against the authenticity of 
the New Covenant passage. On the other hand, the meaning 
of the true Torah fits well the New Covenant passage. It is 
certain that the old covenant with which the contrast is made 
is that of Sinai.2® By implication the Torah is from the same 
period as this old covenant. It is significant that Jeremiah does 
not speak of a new Torah, but only of a new covenant. In this 
new covenant, the old Torah is to be written on men’s hearts 
rather than on tables of stone (by implication). All of this accords 
well with Jeremiah’s thinking and could easily be a logical 
development of his views on the nature of Torah. 


2% Cf. W. J. Moulton, ‘“‘The New Covenant in Jeremiah,”’ The Expositor, 
1906, 370-382. 





“HE THAT COMETH AFTER ME” 


KENDRICK GROBEL 


HE Talmud often illuminates the quite literal sense in which 

a disciple ‘‘followed” his master: the teacher walked ahead 
or rode ahead on an ass, and the disciple or disciples walked 
respectfully behind him. Even the OT reports of at least 
one pupil (Elisha—1 Kgs 1920) webs “1px qbn=LXX xal 
éxopeb0n dmicw ‘Hdelov. The Talmud bears witness to this 
teacher-pupil etiquette for such first-century rabbis as Gamaliel 
and Jochanan ben Zakkai. In Tosefta Pesachim 1, 27 Gamaliel 
rides an ass from Akko to Kesib; his slave Tabi walks ahead, his 
disciple R. Elai walks behind him. Similarly in the Midrash 
to Deut 31 14 it is said that Jochanan ben Zakkai rode on an ass 
and his disciples ‘‘came after” him. Examples could be multiplied 
both for the first and later centuries. The fixed terminology for 
this custom is "Ins 75m, whose double meaning, ‘‘walk behind” 
and “be a pupil of’? would in strictly non-semitizing language 
require a double translation: “walk behind as a pupil.” 

If we ask how the gospels would express this technical phrase, 
we get a clear answer, viz.: for Mk it is dxoXovbetvy dricw, 
a pleonasm common in the LXX; for Lk and Mt it is usually a 
reduction of this pleonasm — Lk consistently retains the ériow 
of Mk or Q and correctly substitutes €pxeoPar for the verb, 
but the pleonasm can also be reduced by retaining a&xoNovbety 
and dropping éziow. All three synoptists use dxoAovbetv 
alone, but with no discernible difference in meaning from the 
other two locutions. All three translate "ms 77, and all three 
mean both “‘be my pupil’ and “walk behind me” at the same 
time. These observations thus far only sum up what any reader 
of Strack-Billerbeck already knows. 

But how about John the Baptist’s saying about Jesus — 
"Epxerar 6 ioxupbrepbs pov driow pov? (Mk 1 7 and parallels) 


Why should this not be regarded as technical language and 
397 
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brought into relationship with the widely recognized probability 
that Jesus once was a disciple of John? Let us venture a trans- 
lation: ‘“There comes behind me one who is more capable than I.” 
In other words, ‘There is a follower (disciple) of mine who is 
more capable than I.” The only real objection against this 
translation is its apparent disregard for the definite article. 
But Klostermann! translated this very passage, “Ein Starkerer 
als ich ...”’ and justified himself by citing parallels from Mark 
himself. And Dibelius? acknowledges that Klostermann had 
shown that the article here does not necessarily imply the known 
stronger one. On the other hand three objections may be brought 
against the traditional translation, one of them grammatical, 
one semantic, one logical. “There cometh one mightier than I 
after me.” 1. To get this translation one must understand 
épxerat in a future sense, which is proper enough, of course, 
except that, other things being equal, a translation that leaves it 
with a present meaning is preferable. 2. One must also force 
the spatial pseudo-preposition éziow into a practically un- 
paralleled temporal use to get the meaning “‘after me in time.” 
It is not to be denied that in all languages some, probably most, 
spatial prepositions do service also as temporal prepositions. 
But Greek distinguishes between édmriow, “‘behind” (in space) 
and mera with accusative, ‘‘after’’ (in time). Mark seems to be 
aware of the distinction, since he uses the latter a number of 
times. Luke, as we shall see, seems keenly aware of the distinc- 
tion. According to Blass-Debrunner (§215, 1) ériow as a prepo- 
sition is a LX X-semitism under the influence of Ms and is not 
to be found in profane literature. It would be strange if this 
semitism in Greek did not partake of the spatial-temporal 
ambiguity of the Hebrew word. But in the hundreds of prepo- 
sitional occurrences in the LXX I have found only two (Eccl 7 1 
and 10 14) that are clearly temporal; and the LXX Eccl also 
uses the correct werd in exactly analogous phrases. For the 
alleged temporal use of érlow in the NT Bauer’s Worterbuch 
can adduce no other passages than this one and its parallels. 


t Kommentar, Mk 1 7. 
2 Urchristliche Uberlieferung von Johannes dem Téufer, 55. 
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It would seem, then, that we are obliged, if possible, to let driow 
have here its natural, and almost exclusive, spatial meaning. 
The suggested translation is free from both these objections: 
épxerat is conceived to be a present denoting habitual, or at 
least unterminated action, and é7iow retains its natural spatial 
meaning, yielding a sense that has native semitic flavor. 

But the suggested translation is also free from the weighty 
logical objection to the words as traditionally translated. That is, 
John’s undoubtedly eschatological message had proclaimed in 
crackling terms the imminent coming of the heavenly Messiah- 
Judge: ‘‘Generation of vipers, who warned you to flee from the 
wrath to come? ... Already the axe is laid to the roots of the 
trees... He will baptize you with fire whose fan is in his hand, 
and he will thoroughly purge his threshing-floor and gather his 
wheat into the garner; but he will burn up the chaff with un- 
quenchable fire.” Speaking of that same awful Messiah can 


the same man have uttered so pale and lame a word as, “After 
me there cometh one stronger than I’? No wonder Bengel says, 


“major est Johanne, et infinite major”— some strong adverb is 
certainly needed to make the saying at all adequate to its subject, 
if the Messiah is the subject originally implied. That it was so 
conceived in the anti-Baptist polemic which all the gospels 
betray, is apparent. But was the subject originally Messiah? 
May it not, rather, have been Jesus, the gifted pupil of an 
appreciative teacher? If so, in these words John was far from 
recognizing Jesus, or any other historical person; as the Messiah. 
He was merely acknowledging his pupil’s potentially greater 
capacity. 

If the Baptist’s dictum about Jesus can be understood as 
meaning, ‘There is a follower of mine who is more capable than 
I,” then the query from John in prison, ‘‘Art thou he that should 
come?” takes on verisimilitude, because it then no longer implies 
a retrogression in John’s opinion of Jesus, but a long leap forward. 
The query from prison need not on that account be regarded as 
historical, but if it was a coinage of the Christian Gemeinde, it 
was coined by those who still knew the big distinction between 
6 épxduevos and 6 driaw pov épxdpevos. Most signifi- 
cantly John did not ask (or was not made to ask, if you prefer) 
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whether Jesus were 6 émiow pou épxduevos — naturally John 
knew all the ériow abrod éXOdvres! — but in both Mt and Lk 
asked rather whether he were 6 épxépevos (absolute) — a per- 
fectly good messianic designation: 837. 

Luke-Acts likewise seems to indicate that its author was well 
aware of the technical connotation of discipleship in értow 
twos épxeoOar, for in the Lucan writings this expression is 
never found used of the relationship between Jesus and John, 
though Luke twice introduces it for the relationship between 
Jesus’ disciples and Jesus into passages where the synoptic 
parallels display other expressions. The only explanation I can 
offer for this phenomenon is that the author wished to avoid an 
ambiguous expression that could indeed be understood as John’s 
identification of Jesus with the Messiah, but which had the 
polemic weakness that it could also be understood as admitting 
that Jesus had been a disciple of the Baptist. Three times Luke 
changes that expression to exclude the latter—and, I am 
inclined to think, the historically original — side of the ambi- 
guity. The first alteration occurs in the Lucan parallel (3 16) 
to Mk 1 7. There he accomodates Mark’s ambiguous expression 
to the clearly eschatological language of the Q-context that Luke 
is following by simply omitting ériow pov: ‘There cometh 
one...” The two other alterations of the traditional phrase 
occur in Acts, in words attributed to Paul. One (13 25) involves 
a direct quotation of John’s dictum on Jesus, the other (19 4) 
an indirect. Both have this peculiarity, that they substitute 
pera with accusative for the ambiguous and un-Greek pre- 
position érlow. "Epxerat wer’ éué means only following-in-time 
and excludes that following-in-space which to a Jew was the very 
badge of discipleship.’ 


3 It seems to be one of Luke’s obsessions to prove that John was the temporal 
predecessor of Jesus. The incentive was already present in the Malachi and 
Isaiah passages used at the opening of Mk. But Luke alone relates the legends 
of John’s birth, significantly dating John’s birth before that of Jesus. The 
schematism — and hence the factitiousness — of Luke 1 is apparent. (See 
Dibelius’ beautiful analysis, op. cit., 67 ff.). Bengel piously remarks, ‘‘Decebat, 
Joannem nasci paullo prius, quam Messiam.” Surely, but precisely this 
“fitness” would have been enough for Luke’s dating. It was also fitting that 
the work of the “precursor” should terminate with the beginning of Jesus’ 
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It is unnecessary in this synoptic discussion to treat the three 
related passages in John (1 15, 27, and 40). But let it be remarked 
that all three yield an equally good meaning with this under- 
standing of our phrase, and that the paradox in 1 15 becomes a 
word-play on the double meaning of ‘“‘follower,’’ while the 
redundance of expressions there for “before” and “after” is 
somewhat relieved. 

This paper does not profess to have proved anything, but 
only to have suggested an exegetical possibility. It is a protest 
against the decisiveness with which Dibeliust, Goguel’, and 
Bultmann® deny that John’s ériow pov épxdpuevos can have 
meant Jesus, even if the saying does go back to the historical 
John. But if it is possible to interpret these words as not messi- 
anic, but as technical rabbinic terminology for discipleship, then 
we possess in them a most important corroboration from John 
himself of Jesus’ discipleship to John, which indirect data in 
the gospels have led many to accept as a logical deduction. 


work; Luke arranges that, too, by antedating John’s imprisonment. Finally, 
in Acts 13, after heaping up temporal prepositions and prefixes, he says ex- 
pressly, “When John was finishing his race he said,” etc. But in spite of Luke 
we know only that Jesus and John were contemporaries, perhaps of about the 
same age, though either could be the major natu; we know also that John did 
prepare the ground for Jesus by a kind of preaching whose acceptance facil- 
itated the acceptance of Jesus’ message; we do not know, but we deduce with 
increasing certainty that John also prepared the way for Jesus in the im- 
portant sense of having been the teacher of the latter, but that John’s public 
teaching neatly terminated with the beginning of Jesus’ teaching is implied 
only by Luke, the other three gospels implying the reverse. One motive for 
this obsession may have been to erase the impression that Jesus had been the 
disciple of John. 

4 Op. cit., 56 f. 

5 Jean-Baptiste, 39. 

6 Die Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition,? 116. 








THE TEXTUAL HISTORY OF AN 
ARAMAIC PROVERB 


(Traces of the Ebionean Gospel) 


LUITPOLD WALLACH 


HE story of the dispute between Imma Shalom and her 

brother, Rabban Gamaliel II, the grandson of Gamaliel I, 
who, in his turn, had been the teacher of Saul-Paul of Tarsus,? 
early arrested the attention of scholars, owing to its Jewish- 
Christian character.2 Of the report, however, which climaxes 
in the words allegedly uttered by Gamaliel, ‘Up came the ass 
and overthrew the candle,” no adequate appreciation could be 
reached so long as the passage under consideration was separated 
from its context. The present article represents an attempt at 
disclosing the developments undergone by the literary trans- 
mission of the proverb, under which category the saying should 
- be classified. It will be our endeavor to show that the rational 


«G. A. Harrer, “Saul who also is called Paul,” HTR, XXXIII (1940), 
19 ff. is based on Paul’s claim to be a civis Romanus. But Paul, who was a 
provincial, possessed only a provincial citizenship, not an imperial citizenship, 
for that was a privilege conferred upon the non-Roman inhabitants of the 
Roman provinces as late as 212 C. E. by Caracalla’s Constitutio Antoniniana. 

2 The passage has been mentioned or treated by Joseph Klausner, Yeshu 
HaNoszri, 5682, 37 f. (German translation, Berlin, 1930, 53 ff.) who, in contrast 
to my own belief, regards the tale as strictly historical; H. L. Strack and 
P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch, 
1922, I, 241 f., voiced the opinion that the saying has only “subsequently” 
assumed a proverbial character; S. Zeitlin, “‘Jesus in early Tannaitic litera- 
ture,” Abhandlungen zur Erinnerung an Hirsch Perez Chajes, 1933, 304-307, 
stated that the tale cannot be taken as historical fact, and that it was produced 
by Jews. Professor Zeitlin was kind enough to draw my attention to his 


article. 
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interpretation of the proverb constitutes the framework of the 
story, the historical background of which has been gained by 
adapting certain doctrines developed from the separate Ebion- 
ean Gospel. 

Michael Sachs3 was the first to recognize the true nature of 
the proverb. Markus Jost‘ did not discard the likelihood that 
the Hebrew Gospel should be considered a possible source, 
whereas Leopold Loew was quite correct in pointing out the 
importance of the Ebionean Gospel for the origin of the passage 
in question.’ True, none of these authors managed to furnish 
evidence of the exactness and reliability of his contentions. 
This may be attributed to the fact that the methods of research 
in literary history, as practised at that moment, were not so 
advanced that the scholars could strictly distinguish a myth 
from a legend, or an allegory from a rationalized proverb, 
presented against a historical background.*® 


II 


The Textual Transmission of the Proverb? 


. Talmud Yerushalmi Yoma, I, 1, 38c; parallel: Leviticus Rabba, 
XXI, 9. 


An incident is related of a certain man (coveting the position of High 
Priest) who sent with his son two silver measures (np) full of silver 
pieces and accompanying strikes of silver, so another man rose and sent 
by his son golden measures (n)7"») full of gold pieces and accompanying 
strikes of gold. People said (170x): ‘‘The ass-foal has trodden out the 
lamp” (n7207 NN MDT D2). 


3 Michael Sachs, Bettraege zur Sprach und Altertumsforschung, 1852, I, 59 f. 

4 Markus Jost, Geschichte des Judentums und seiner Sekten, 1858, II, 38 f. 

5 Leopold Loew, Hehaluz, Wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen ueber juedische 
Geschichte, 1853, II, 100 f., M. Joel, Blicke in die Religionsgeschichte su Anfang 
des zweiten christlichen Jahrhunderts, 1883, II, 91 ff. n. 2, has supported Loew’s 
viewpoint. 

6 The method referred to is shown e. g. by H. J. Rose, “Some Herodotean 
Rationalisms,” The Classical Quarterly, XXXIV (1940), 78 ff. 

7See H. L. Strack, Introduction to the Talmud and Midrash, 1931, about 
the quoted Jewish writings and about the names mentioned by them. 
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B. Pesigia de Rab Kahana, fol. 122 B, ed. S. Buber, Lyck, 1868. 


The case of a certain woman who presented to a judge a lamp of silver; 
but her opponent went and presented to him an ass of gold. On the 
morrow, the woman came and found the judgment reversed. She said: 
My Lord, let justice shine before thee like a silver lamp. He said to her: 
What shall I do for thee? “‘The ass has trodden out the lamp” (ro 75> 
m7 NN). 


Talmud Babli Shabbat, 116 a, b (translated into English by 
H. Freedman, II, 1938, 571). 


Imma Shalom, Rabbi Eliezer’s wife, was Rabban Gamaliel’s sister. Now, 
a certain philosopher (x»mb°») lived in his vicinity, and he bore a repu- 
tation that he did not accept bribes [he was a judge]. They wished to 
expose him (72 »>1nxd 1ya), so she brought him a golden lamp (aw 
nant), went before him, [and] said to him, “I desire that a share be 
given me in my [deceased] father’s estate.’’ ‘‘Divide’’ (cf. Le 12 13f.), 
ordered he. Said he [Gamaliel] to him: ‘‘It is decreed for us, ‘Where there 
is a son, a daughter does not inherit (cf. Num 27 1-8). [The philosopher 
replied] ‘‘Since the day that you were exiled from your land, the Law 
of Moses has been superseded and another book (other reading: the 
Law of Evangelium) given, wherein it is written “‘a son and a daughter 
inherit equally’.” 

The next day,’ he [Gamaliel] brought him a Libyan ass (21d s70n). 
Said he [Gamaliel] to them [to his sister and to the philosopher]: ‘“‘Look 
at the End of the Book (= Deut 27 26; cf. Gal 3 10), wherein it is written 
[‘I come not to destroy the Law of Moses nor (x); other reading: xbx= 
but) to add to the Law of Moses’ (cf. Mt 5 17),] and it is written therein 
‘a daughter does not inherit where there is a son’’’ (cf. Num 27 1-8). 

Said she to him [to the philosopher]: ‘‘Let thy light shine forth like 
a lamp’”’ (cf. Mt 5 15). 

Said Rabban Gamaliel to him ‘‘An ass came and knocked the lamp over’’ 
(cf. Mt 5 13; Le 11 33): xiqwd wos) NID NMR. 


III 
The Rational Interpretation of the Proverb 


This is what we learn from a comparison of the texts: 


In A, the original shape of the proverb, as attested by B and C, 
is supposed to be well enough known to justify the introduction 
of variations. This is how it came about that a gradual differen- 
tiation could be made between the old ass (879m) and the young 


8 Cf. the critical analysis of the sources under IVb. 
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ass-foal (mp). A represents the older form of the word. C isa 
purely fictitious story that has taken the shape of a rationalistic 
explanation of the proverb. This is illustrated by the whole 
structure of the report, in which the two constituents of the word 
are being explained etiologically: the gold lamp of Imma and 
the ass of Gamaliel. B must be looked upon as an intermediate 
type. The most recent variety is C, even though it contains 
the original form of the proverb. The whole series helps us to 
understand just how the saying must have become, step by step, 
increasingly rationalized. Within this development, we recognize 
the following stages: 

a. In A, the saying (whose original version has been preserved 
by B and C) is considered to be so current as to justify the use 
of variations. The saying appears as a popular proverb (10x). 
The main idea which underlies this proverb is that one bribe can 
be frustrated by means of another, even worse, bribe. 

B. In B, the proverb is rationalized with each separate 
component receiving its proper explanation, and the whole is 
connected with certain persons and objects. B consists of the 
following parts: 

1. an unknown legal case; 2. an unknown woman; 3. an 
unknown judge; 4. an unknown opponent; 5. a silver lamp; 
6. a golden ass. 

y. In C, the proverb adopts a more rationalized form, as the 
components 8, 1-6, already given a rationalistic taint in B, are 
ultimately presented against a historical background. After 
the pattern given for B (8), we thus should contrive the following 
scheme for C: 


1. a specific legal case; 2. a known woman — Imma Shalom; 
3. a philosopher as a judge; 4. Gamaliel as an opponent; 
5. a golden lamp; 6. a Libyan ass. 


IV 


The Historical Revision given to the Rationalized Proverb 
by the Ebionean Gospel 


For the assumption that the Aramaic version of the Gospel 
according to Matthew (as used among the Ebionites) was a 
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possible source of the historical variety of the rationalized 
proverb, the following evidence can be produced: 

a. The occurence of C in the Talmud treatise Shabbat in a 
passage that also deals with Ebionites and Nazoreans. 


b. Full accordance with the Ebionean conception of the Law 
and Jesus’ saying in Mat 5 17, as reported by Epiphanius. 

c. Full harmony of the dispute between brother and sister, 
taken in C as a supposititious case, with the doctrine of the split 
soul, as attested by the Syrian Theophany of Eusebius and 
particularly accentuated by the Ebionites (Mat 10 34 £.). 


a. C appears in a passage of the Talmudical treatise Shabbat, 
which also deals with the books of the Jewish-Christians (™5p 
yro).2 The contact with the foregoing text of the section is 
provided by the express mention of the Ebionites. The passage 
in b. Shabbat, f. 116, a runs as follows: 


R. Joseph b. Hanin asked R. Abbahu:” As for the Books in the house 
of an Ebionite (j738 °37 "5D °27), may we save them from fire or not? — 
Yes and no, and he was uncertain about the matter. Rab"™ would not 
enter the house of an Ebionite and certainly not the house of a Nazorean 
(*p1x3 °25), Samuel would not enter the house of a Nazorean, yet would 
he enter the house of a Ebionite. Rabba was asked: Why did you not 
attend at the house of the Ebionite? 


b. The aforementioned Nazoreans* were orthodox Jewish- 
Christians, who still recognized the Jewish law as obligatory. 
Also, their belief in Israel as the elect nation was still unshaken. 
They regarded Jesus as the Messiah, whose coming had been 
forecast by the prophets. In contrast to this, the Ebionites 


9 Cf. H. L. Strack, Jesus, die Haeretiker und die Christen nach den aeltesten 
juedischen Angaben, 1910, 56 ff.; J. Klausner, op. cit., German translation, 
92 [., whose statement requires a modification insofar as the passage obviously 
alludes to the Ebionean Gospel. 

10 Head of the Jewish Academy in Caesarea, famous for his conversations 
with Christians. 

= Died in 247 C.E. He was rector of the Academy in Sura-on-the- 
Euphrates. 

"For the following paragraphs compare E. Hennecke, Neutestamentliche 
Apokryphen, 1924, 17 ff.; Ed. Meyer, Ursprung und Anfaenge des Christentums, 
1921, I, 253 ff., III, 595 ff.; Hans Lietzmann, Geschichte der alten Kirche, 1932, 
I, 191 ff. 
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could not but be regarded, from the Jewish point of view, as 
decidedly heretic Jewish Christians, for whom Jesus was the 
reformer of Judaism. In their opinion the system of the sacrifices 
as codified by the Jewish Law had been supplanted by the 
baptism. For this reason they did not hesitate to be critical of 
the transmission of the OT, an attitude to which C clearly 
testifies. 


According to. the reports of Epiphanius (whose Panarion 
constitutes the main source of information for the reconstruction 
of the no longer extant Aramaic version of the Gospel according 
to St. Matthew as used among the Ebionites), these latter used 
to take particular pride in quoting Jesus’ saying in Mt 5 17 as 
evidence of the truth of their teaching.“ C gives additional 
support to this fact. It contains a legitimate Jewish argument 
against the following Ebionean interpretation of Mt 517: 
“If he [Jesus] says I have not come to dissolve the Law, and [if], 
nevertheless, he appears to do so, all he does is to show that 
what he has dissolved does not pertain to the Law.” 


In order to grasp the origin of C, one should attach great 
importance to the parallelism of the second part of C (quoted 
supra) with the following passage from Epiphanius (Haer., 
XXIX, 8, ed. K. Holl, I, 332; ed. Migne, PG, XLI, 403 AB): 


Every intelligent man admits that Christ has not come to destroy the 
law, but to fulfill it, and to solve the curse that has been resting on man- 
kind for the crime of trespassing che law. For, after having publicly 
proclaimed the whole law, Moses had reached the end of the book, clos- 
ing the whole with the imprecation: ‘‘Cursed be he that confirmeth not 
the words of this law to do them” (Deut 27 26). 


If, then, we try to emend the text of C in accordance with this 
report of Epiphanius, we easily succeed in reconstructing the 
original text of Gamaliel’s words: ‘‘Look at the end of the Book 
(=Deut 27 26) wherein it is written [““Cursed be he that con- 
firmeth not the words of this Law to do them,”’] and it is written 
therein ‘‘a daughter does not inherit where there is a son” 
(cf. Num 27 1-8). 


%3 Cf. Hennecke, op. cit., 45, no, 14b. 
4 Tbid., no. 14a. 
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Thus there can be no further doubt that the sentence in C 
which corresponds to Mt 5 17 represents a subsequent interpola- 
tion. This assumption is effectively corroborated by a philo- 
logical approach to the sources. An Aramaic counterpart of 
Mt 5 17 has been substituted for Deut 27 26. The parallel passage 
in Epiphanius adds to the strength of our argument. As soon as 
we replace the second hand interpolation in C by the original 
Deut 27 26, the sense of Gamaliel’s saying immediately becomes 
perfectly clear. 


c. The fictitious dispute between brother and sister in C 
corresponds to the doctrine of the split soul (Mt 10 34 #.), known 
to have been particularly emphasized by the Ebionites. In 
Eusebius, Syrian Theophany, 1V,12, we run across the fol- 
lowing passage: 


In addition to this, however, we see with our own eyes how he [namely 
Jesus] dominates the whole world through these [words of his, viz. Mt 
10 34.): I have come to split, to bring down the sword and the split 
upon mankind... [how he] splits all the houses and divides all the 
tribes and families, so that some think the way he does, while the others 
oppose him. ... And he taught the cause of the split of the souls, which 
would take place in the houses, as we have found it written somewhere 
in the Gospel, that is [spread] among Jews in the Hebrew tongue.” 


V 


The Apologetic Aspect of the ‘‘Historization”’ of the Proverb 


Moritz Guedemann™ and D. H. Mueller’ have called C a 
satirical anecdote and were quite correct in pointing out the 
fictitious character of the report in C. The purpose of the story 
was that of unmasking the ‘‘philosopher.” 


%s Eusebius, Syrische Theophanie, ed. Hugo Gressmann, 1904, 182 f. 

16 M. Guedemann, ‘‘Die Logia des Matthaeus als Gegenstand einer talmud- 
ischen Satyre,”’ Religionsgeschichtliche Studien, 1876, 93. 

17D. H. Mueller, “Zum Erbrecht der Toechter,” Wiener Zeitschrift fuer die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes, XIX (1905), 390f. I was unable to see A. Assaf, 
“Erbrecht einer Tochter,” in Festschrift Dr. Jakob Freimann zum 70. Geburtse 
tag, 1937. 
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It is not for nothing that Gamaliel has been connected with 
the Ebionites. We have the report of Epiphanius, Haeres., 
XXX, 4, who delivers it not without reserve after a certain 
Joseph, that the later Patriarch Hillel II, the descendent of 
Gamaliel’s family, was converted to Christianity as a young 
man.*® Karl Holl was right in pointing out that this legend is 
due to the older legend that the earlier Gamaliel was a convert.” 
The connection of Gamaliel II” with the Ebionean tradition 
in C thus turns out to serve but one purpose: to refute the 
fantastic claim laid by the Ebionites to an heir of the house of 
Gamaliel. This claim must have been known to the Jewish 
redactor of the “‘historized” version C, for it is only upon this 
assumption that the part of Gamaliel and of his sister in C 
becomes really understandable. The unmasking of the Ebionean 
Jewish-Christian on the part of Gamaliel implies the refutation 
of any claim. 

Who, then, is the philosopher doomed to be unmasked in C? 
Herford considered him to be a “Jewish-Christian” ;* support 
is given to this assumption insofar as an Ebionean Jewish 
Christian seems to be involved. In the early Christian literature 
the term ‘“‘philosophos” used to designate a man of recognized 
authority in issues of religious nature.”* Thus Justin, for instance, 
bids the Jew Tryphon (ch. 1) address him as a “philosopher.” 
The appearance of the term in C and in other sources showing 
Gamaliel as talking to philosophers” is not surprising. It is due 
to the fact that early Christian apology, when it was paving the 
path for the new creed, used the polemical weapons and forms 
developed by rabbinic Judaism.” 


%8 It is to him that the famous letter of the Emperor Julian is addressed, 
cf. The Works of the Emperor Julian (The Loeb. Class. Libr.), 111, 177 f. 

19 In his edition of Epiphanius, I, 338 (commentary). 

20 About Gamaliel II, cf. W. Bacher, Die Agada der Tanaiten, 1903, I, 75 ff.; 
about Imma Shalom see M. Guttmann, Mafteah haTalmud, 1917, II, 344, s. v. 

2 Herford, Christianity in Talmud and Midrash, 1903, 148. 

22 R, Eisler, Gaster Anniversary Volume, 1936, 137, n. 191, points out that 
both Jesus and Paul are occasionally referred to as philosophers. 

23 Cf. Mekilta de Rabbi Ismael, ed. H. S. Horovitz and !. A. Rabin, 1928-31, 
226; Aboda Zara, 54b-55a; Tosefta, ed. Zuckermandel, 469 f. Ab. Z. VI. 7. 

33a Cf, P. Wendland, Die Hellenistisch-Roemische Kultur in ihren Beziehungen 
zu Judentum und Christentum, 1912, passim. 
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According to a theory advanced by M. Guedemann,™ the 
saying of the ‘philosopher’ was interspersed with the same 
words of Jesus which are also to be found in the Gospel according 
to Matthew. In the view of Gustav Dalman,** the incomplete 
congruence between the passage in C and Matth 5 17 was due 
to a memorized quoting, ‘‘and so in this perverted form the 
sentence has passed over into the Talmud.” As for our own 
opinion, it seems to be a well established fact that the saying 
is to be looked upon as a subsequent interpolation (for the evi- 
dence see supra §IV.b). 

A very remarkable trace of an apologetic revision is contained 
in the mention of the Libyan ass in C. So far no attention has 
been paid to the fact that this Libyan ass is symbolic of those 
ninety Libyan (=Egyptian) asses which, loaded with silver and 
gold, each Israelite is said in the Mekilia to have led in the 
Exodus from Egypt.” This circumstance has apparently been 
overlooked by Samuel Krauss,?7 when he attempted to emendate 
“Libyan”’ into ‘‘Lycaonian” and was quick to eliminate all the 
“Libyan asses” of the rabbinic literature. We must save these 
innocent animals from such a furor philologicus. In contrast to 
the assumption of Krauss they by no means belong to the zoo- 
logical species of “‘asinus;’’ in reality the species involved is a 
purely symbolic one of midrashic extraction, which is able to go 
in “the dark.” The Libyan ass is the symbol of corruptibility 
through silver and gold. It is in this capacity that he also appears 
in a Talmudic Alexander legend.?* To be in a better position 
to develop our arguments in the following paragraphs, we are 
safe to assume that we are dealing with a species of asses capable 
of going in the “dark.” 

2 Cf. Guedemann, op. cit., 67 ff. 

2s G. Dalman, Jesus Christ in the Talmud, Midrash, Zohar, and the Liturgy 
of the Synagogue, 1893, 69. 

% Mekilta, ed. Horovitz-Rabin, 177, line 16 f.: xv bxiw'n any ans b> pao 
mow ann 7o> puyw oon open wy ndyn, also Mekilta de Rabbi Simeon ben 
Yochai, ed. D. Hoffmann, 1905, 82. 

27 Samuel Krauss, Griechische und Lateinische Lehnwoerter im Talmud, 1899, 
II, 306 ff.; Krauss, Talmudische Archaeologie, 1911, II, 117f. 

28 Cf. L. Wallach “‘Alexander the Great and the Indian Gymnosophists in 
Hebrew Tradition,” Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish Research, 
X, 1941. 
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VI 


“Eversores Luminum Canes”’ and the Origin of the Proverb 


In connection with the refutation of the secret crimes (facinora 
occulia), laid at the doors of the first Christians by the heathens, 
Tertullian reports :” 


Dicimur sceleratissimi de sacramento infanticidii et pabulo inde, et 
post convivium incesto, quod eversores luminum canes, lenones scilicet 
tenebrarum, libidinum impiarum in verecundiam procurent. 


The meaning of the words ‘‘eversores luminum canes’’ requires 
no extensive explanation. In early Christian literature, the 
wording of those facinora had become an apologetic topic: both 
Justin® and Origin’' mention the overthrowing and extinction 
of the lamp. 


Following in the wake of Tertullian, Minucius Felix, Octavius 
IX, 5 ff. devised a rationalistic interpretation of the topic of 
his own: 


et de convivio notum est...ad epulas solemni die coeunt et incestae 
libidinis ebriatis fervor exarsit, canis, qui candelabro nexus est, iactu 
offulae ultra spatium lineae, quae vinctus est, ad impetum et saltum 
provocatur. sic everso et extincto conscio /umine inpudentibus tenebris 
nexus infandae cupiditatis involvunt per incertum sortis, etsi non omnes 
opera, conscientia tamen pariter incesti, quoniam voto universorum 
adpetitur quicquid accidere potest in actu singulorum. 


The rationalistic interpretation given by Minucius Felix to 
the phrase is as incorrect as was the one given to the proverb 
in C. Among Greeks and Romans, xkiwy and canis, respectively, 
were used in a derogatory sense to express foulness and impudent 
behavior.s?. This connotation coincides, incidentally, with the 
psycho-analytic argument of Sigmund Freud,3 why ‘‘man uses 


29 Tertullian, Apologeticus, VII, 1 ed. Jos. Braun, 1933, 40 (Florilegium 
Patristicum, VII). 

3° A pologeticum, I, 26, 7; 1, 27, 10; Dialogus cum Tryphone, X. 

3 Contra Celsum, VI, 27. 

32 Cf. Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopaedie der classischen Altertumswissen- 
schaft, 16th half-volume, column 2569; cf. also Thesaurus linguae latinae, s. v. 

33 Sigmund Freud, Das Unbehagen in der Kultur, 1930, 63, n. 
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the name of his most faithful friend among the animals as an 
abusive word.” 


There is no difficulty in recognizing the connection between 
the ‘ass’ and the ‘dog’ that overthrow the lamp. The occurrence 
and origin of both traditions suggest the assumption of such a 
close connection.*4 The proverb presupposes a familiarity with 
“eversores luminum canes,’ inasmuch as not only dogs, but asses, 
as well, overthrow the lamp and accomplish works of ‘‘darkness.” 
The dog is symbolic of a libidinous sexual intercourse, whereas 
the ass embodies corruptibility by silver and gold. 


2. Now, we are in a better position to follow the origin and 
development of the proverb. 


In the opinion of Moritz Guedemann,*: the yédvos of Mat 5 15 
had been changed to 19in=corn-measure, and subsequently to 
sion =ass. Lucid though this explanation may be at first glance, 
it fails to show just why this should be the source of the proverb. 
In our view, the connection between both elements consists in 
the fact, that the metaphor “One should not hide one’s light 
under the bushel’ goes back to the Old-Jewish domain of 
country life.37 The metaphor must dwell on a Jewish idiom 
where the corn-measure is involved. Under the influence of 
the proverbial phrase eversores luminum canes (see supra §VI) 
and the story in Mat 21 1-10 according to which Jesus used to 


34 Mat 15 26 (Mc 7 27) the heathens are called “dogs”; in the passages 
quoted in note 23, “idols.” These passages are in no connection whatsoever 
with eversores luminum canes, as in that time canis had not yet assumed 
an appellative connotation in this phrase. See Paul Fiebig, Die Gleichnisreden 
Jesu im Lichte der rabbinischen Gleichnisse des neutestamentlichen Zeitalters, 
1912, 56 ff. 

3s Moritz Guedemann, op. cit., 80-85. 

36 The idea of salvation under the light is illustrated by Paul Volz, Die Escha- 
tologie der juedischen Gemeinde im neutest tlichen Zeitalter, 1934, 364 ff.; 
Marcus Aurelius, Self-contemplations, XII, 13, mentions the light of the lamp, 
whose extinction would mean the end of truth, justice, and moderation. 
The interpretation of the light in Mat 5 14f. by dialectic theology is com- 
mented upon in Karl Barth, Die Lehre vom Wort Gottes, 1932, I, i, 50. 

37 For biblical proverbs consult J. Hempel, Die althebraeische Literatur, 
1930, 45. 

38 Cf. the parallels Mc 11 1-11; Lc 19 29-38; Jn 12 12-19. 
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ride on a donkey, #1N was humorously transformed into “on. 
The assumption of R. Travers Herford® “that there was some 
obscure connection in thought between Jesus and an ass” can 
thus be given efficient support. We can epitomize the develop- 
ment of the Aramaic proverb as follows: 


“One should not hide one’s 
light under the Bushel’’— 
| (Old Jewish Saying) 





5 15 Mat 21 1-10 eversores 
luminum canes 











Aramaic Proverb 
xrw> wos) kN NNN 


VII 


Conclusions 


The Aramaic proverb ‘‘The ass came and overthrew the lamp” 
is a Jewish retort upon heretic Jewish-Christian doctrines. The 
satirical story contained in the Babylonian Talmud treatise 
Shabbat, f. 116, which is connected with the proverb and deals 
with a fictitious legal dispute between Gamaliel II and his sister, 
represents a legitimate Jewish refutation of the Ebionean Jewish- 
Christian criticism concerning the Jewish Law. The story seems 
to bear evidence to the existence of an Aramaic Gospel according 
to Matthew among the Ebionites as mentioned in patristic 
literature by Epiphanius, Eusebius, and Hieronymus. The 
parallel transmissions (supra §II) gave the clue to the analysis 
of the successive literary strata connected with the proverb. 


39 See R. Tr. Herford, op. cit., 153. 
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So far as rabbinic literature is concerned such methodological 
evidence of the rationalization and historization of a proverb 
has been furnished here for the first time. The necessity for 
learning how to handle such a method may be illustrated with 
a particularly striking case. Wilhelm Bacher” once happened 
te suggest that the story quoted supra §II under B (known to be 
the pattern for C) was an excerpt from C. He must have reached 
this conclusion by applying the one external criterion of the 
length of a text, in accord with the philological methods practised 
by his time. Therefore he considered the longer text (C) to be, 
of necessity, the source for the more concise one (B). But mean- 
while, the methods of philological research have been improved 
and refined, and there is unanimity among the scholars today 
that internal criteria of the content of a text and a close analysis 
of its forms are more likely to show the real consecution and 
interdependence of parallel passages. It is hoped that the present 
article will contribute to the elaboration of this new method in 
dealing with rabbinic literature. 


4° W. Bacher, Die Agada der palaestinensischen Amoraeer, 1896, II, 42, n. 2. 
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OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


“Der Elohist’’ von Exodus bis Josua (Beiheft 68 zur Zeitschrift fir die alt- 
testamentliche Wissenschaft), by Wilhelm Rudolph, Berlin, Tépelmann, 1938, 
281 pp. 


In 1900 a student at Andover Theological Seminary asked his professor 
of OT concerning his opinion of the source differentiation in the Polychrome 
Bible. The professor chuckled and replied: ‘‘Oh, those colors will fade.” 
In a sense, that prediction is being fulfilled today. After the revolutionary 
upheaval created at the close of the last century by discovery of the basic 
documents, the last four decades have seen little significant activity in the 
field of pentateuchal studies. The time has been spent in isolating sub- 
documents, juggling sources, and assigning disputed passages. Today, 
however, the field again is taking on life, with a revolution in hexateuchal 
criticism in the making. 

The changes inaugurated by the new movement are already clear. 
1. The supposed E document, whose existence has been accepted axiomatically 


by scholars since the days of Ilgen and Hupfeld, is in process of liquidation. 


2. The prestige of the J document is being increased (a) by eliminating its 
chief competitor and (b) by ascribing additonal material to J. 3. The scope 
of the D strand is broadened, with recognition that it extends much nearer 
the beginning of the Pentateuch than usually has been supposed. It is good 
to see such passages as Ex 12 24-27 and 13 3-16 referred to as Deuteronomic 
(pp. 24 and 27). 4. As there is increasing evidence to indicate extensive 
later redaction and interpolation in the pentateuchal material, the bounds 
of these documents must be redefined. In light of this redaction and inter- 
polation, the hitherto-accepted philological bases for differentiating docu- 
ments are outmoded. 

Although timid voices have been raised in favor of certain of the above 
conclusions from time to time, Volz and Rudolph are the pioneers in inaugu- 
rating this new movement in hexateuchal studies. It was begun in 1933 with 
the publication of Der Elohist als Erzdhler, ein Irrweg der Pentateuch-kritik? 


in which Volz and Rudolph collaborated. That work, however, covered only 
417 
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the book of Genesis. The 1938 publication by Rudolph continued the investi- 
gation to the end of the Hexateuch. These studies have appeared as Bethejte 
63 and 68 to the ZAW. Together they form a complete commentary to the 
Hexateuch, one of the few major commentaries produced in the past third 
of a century. 

This might be called a specialized commentary. It is not occupied with 
exegesis or questions relating to religion, history, customs, etc. except as such 
treatment aids in differentiating literary sources. Its only concern is with 
literary strata and documents, and the examination of their peculiarities 
and dates. Consequently this might be called a two-volume literary com- 
mentary, or source-commentary, covering the historical portions of the 
Hexateuch. No attention is given the priestly third of the pentateuch which 
lies in an unbroken block in Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers. 

In taking up passages hitherto attributed to E, Rudolph’s usual approach 
is to show in what way such ascription is fallacious. Then he proceeds to 
reascribe them. This liquidation of the E source is achieved in one of two 
ways. 1. Much of the material in question is assigned to one of the other 
sources, sometimes D or P but usually J. In respect to J, some of these newly 
attributed portions are an integral part of the Yahwist’s creative work and, 
except for our mistaken philological norms, should have been ascribed to him 
long ago. In the past, the major criterion of the divine names has been 
followed too closely, denying to the Yahwist the right to use the common 
Semitic name for the deity at any time. Rudolph shows also how the me- 
chanical use of other criteria has given equally absurd results. 2. Other 
portions which do not fit into any of these sources are designated as secondary 
additions. He shows that this material, instead of forming the backbone of 
an E document, is a miscellaneous mass of secondary supplements added to 
the hexateuchal documents by many hands and through many generations. 

In the Yahwist’s production Rudolph observes two types of material. 
What usually has been ascribed to him consists of his own creative work, in 
which the traditions he has received have been recreated by his own literary 
genius. Other material, such as the Joseph stories and certain other portions 
hitherto ascribed to E, are independent traditions of such high literary quality 
that they were included by the Yahwist in his narrative without being recast 
into his distinctive style. Far from being an E strand, these traditions which 
have not been so completely Yahwized show their diverse origins, but they 
are no more diverse than the inferior literary traditions which have been 
completely transformed by his literary touch. Rudolph thus makes of the 
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Yahwist a gatherer, compiler, and editor of ancient traditions. In many 
cases therefore differences are due to the various traditions or documents 
the Yahwist was following, rather than to the existence of a parallel E source. 

Treatment of the priestly document is less satisfactory. Contending that 
the author of P was not a narrator, Rudolph restricts this source on the 
historical side. He regards this stratum as consisting for the most part of a 
collection of laws, ritualistic prescriptions, spiritual admonitions, and notations 
of a numerological, chronological, or topographical character. This means 
that much of what has been considered the historical portion of the P document 
has been relegated by Rudolph to J, D, or independent additions. It would 
seem rather that the tendency should be in the opposite direction, i. e. toward 
enlarging the historical content of P by adding some material which hitherto 
has been considered elohistic. The book of Joshua is an example in point, 
for most of that book should seemingly be ascribed to the priestly writers. 
Or again, in Num 11-12 Rudolph finds no priestly traces but isolates six 
independent portions which he asserts came later into the J narrative as 


additions. It appears more likely, however, that these are parts of the priestly 


strand. This general criticism applies to the reassignment of material through- 
out the Hexateuch. 

In using Rudolph’s source-commentary, allowance should be made for 
certain inadequacies. 1. He has not approached the other sources, especially 
J and P, with the same critical acumen used in dealing with the supposed 
E material. Save for the exception mentioned above, the old bounds of J and P 
usually are accepted without much question. About the only difference is that 
they are amplified somewhat by addition of material derived from the liquida- 
tion of E. In the differentiation between J and E there is that same amputation 
and dissection, pursued on philological bases, which has brought much of the 
documentary system into disrepute. For instance, in Josh 6 Rudolph regards 
J as intercepted at twelve points. As thus dissected, only one of these J frag- 
ments is more than two verses in length. His divisions between J and later 
additions in Josh 24 are especially unsatisfactory. In Num 11, 13, and 14, 
which are left dismembered into seven, six, and six J fragments respectively, 
there is probably much more continuity of J material. One wishes Rudolph 
might devote his full ability to redefining more satisfactorily the bounds 
between J and P on the one hand and between J and the portions he designates 
as secondary additions on the other hand. 2. It is doubtful if he is justified 
in eliminating the Aaron references, in such places as Ex 8 4, 8, 21; 103, 8, 16; 
12 31; etc., from the J narrative as later interpolations. This procedure is too 
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much like the methods of the E proponents. Mention of Aaron with Moses 
seems well attested in even the oldest traditions as recorded by J. 3. Dispo- 
sition of what was formerly regarded as E material in Joshua is open to 
question, for too much of it is ascribed to J. According to Rudolph, J becomes 
the main source in Joshua. However it is doubtful if there is any genuine 
J material in that book. It seems more likely that the portions in question 
should have been ascribed to D or P or divided between them. In chs. 3-5 
he divides it up between J, D, and additions when it is more likely there is a 
unit source. The Joshua treatment is the weakest portion of the study. 
4. The number of later additions isolated is overdone. What may seem to be 
inconsistencies are frequently not inconsistencies at all. Nor is it necessary 
to account for all repetitions as glosses or due to a change of documents. 
Repetition is an important element in childhood stories, and likewise with 
these childhood stories of a people. 

In contrast with the complete lack of attention to the large block of priestly 
material in Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, twenty-six pages are devoted to 
Deuteronomy. This is one of the most valuable portions of the study. Sub- 
jecting the Deuteronomic material to minute scrutiny, Rudolph attempts 
to determine the sources upon which the writers of the book were dependent. 
He shows, by a meticulous citing of parallel verses, that in most cases Deuter- 
onomy is dependent upon the J stratum in the Pentateuch, so much so that 
the existence of a unique dependence of D upon J is demonstrated. He shows 
that the Deuteronomists are never dependent upon P material. On the other 
hand he does isolate (in addition to the antiquarian glosses in 2 10-12, 20-23; 
3 9, 11, 13b) certain cases such as 3 1 £; 9 21; 29 22b, etc., where the Deuteronomists 
were incorporating independent traditions. Rudolph shows also how certain 


later portions of the book were simply rewritings of earlier sections: e. g., 


Deut 29 is dependent upon Deut 1-8 as its basic source. This is one of the most 
complete treatments available to the student of Deuteronomy as to the sources 
the writers of that book had before them when they produced it. In any 
subsequent study of the Deutercnomic problem, Rudolph’s work will demand 
an important place. 

A most helpful appendix is the eight-page table on pp. 274 ff. which enables 
one to see the documentary arrangement of the last five books of the Hexateuch 
at a glance. This is arranged in three columns. In the first the J material is 
listed, the second has additions to J, and the third column contains the P 
references. This table makes the book useful for ready reference, as the results 
of the whole study are concentrated in these eight pages. 
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In spite of the shortcomings of this work, Rudolph has rendered a tremen- 
dous service to the cause of hexateuchal criticism. Although his rearrangement 


of the literary strands and fragments is not always convincing, his liquidation 
of the E document commends itself as definitive. To those who have questioned 
the supposed existence of the E document, this commentary will be most 
welcome. It is a book which cannot be ignored by students of the literary 
strands in the Hexateuch. Its provisional reconstruction of the major docu- 
ments and fragments on different principles should form the basis for a 
renaissance in hexateuchal studies, bringing new life into a field which has 
been long dormant. 
ROLLAND E. WOLFE 


Das formgeschichtliche Problem des Hexateuchs (Beitrége zur Wissenschaft vom 
A. und N. T., herausg. von Alt und Kittel, IV, 26), by Gerhard von Rad, 
Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1938, 72 pp., R. M. 4.50. 


Using the form-critical method to supplement the results gained from 
recent decades of literary source analysis in the Hexateuch, von Rad has made 
a significant discovery. His study is based on the observation that two inde- 
pendent traditions as to the entrance of the tribes into Canaan are found in the 
hexateuchal material. One, which he calls the Landnahmetradition or Exodus- 
Conquest tradition, gives a succinct review of the historical process which 
began with the exodus from Egypt and ended with the conquest of Palestine. 
This tradition finds purest expression in Deut 26 5b-9; 6 20-24; Josh 24 2b-13; 
and Ex 15 4-16. These passages are related closely to the Kadesh cycle of 
narratives as found in Ex 17-18 and Nu 10-14. Outside the Hexateuch the 
same tradition or pericope is found, in only slightly varying form, in 1 Sam 
12 8; Pss 135 and 136; and Neh 9 13-14. In all these classic examples of his- 
torical review, the amazing fact is that there is no mention of Sinai or any 
event connected therewith. 

By contrast with this, von Rad isolates also a second standard form of 
Gattung or pericope which he calls the Sinaitradition. This is found in Ex 19- 
24; 32-34; Dt 33 2-4 and in certain locations outside the Hexateuch such as 
Pss 50 and 81. The events connected with the Exodus and Conquest were 
either unknown or ignored by those who originated this formalized historical 
tradition. 

The importance of these observations cannot easily be overemphasized. 
Wellhausen was nearing similar conclusions when he pointed out that in the 
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J document the Israelites went directly from the Red Sea to Kadesh, with no 
intervening stop at Sinai. Other scholars also have made significant observa- 
tions. However, it remained for von Rad to detect the existence of these two 
originally independent traditions. 

A second important contribution of von Rad’s study lies in his demonstrat- 
ing that certain parts of the Hexateuch have a cultic significance which has 
hitherto been stressed inadequately or ignored completely. He concludes that 
the Exodus-Conquest tradition and the Sinaitradition, in their abbreviated 
classical forms at least, were historical creeds repeated by worshipers in the 
course of their ritual at the holy places. Considerable attention also is devoted 
to Deuteronomy in pointing out the cultic significance of much of its content, 
with its characteristic ‘‘today” and ‘“‘you.”” He assumes Deuteronomy was 
used in the temple at Jerusalem. His observations concerning this book are 
of sufficient significance that any one interested in the Deuteronomic problem 
will want to consult them. 

Von Rad’s insistence upon the primary use of certain hexateuchal materials 
in cult worship must be accepted with caution. Repeated recital around the 
campfire, from generation to generation, of stories concerning the ancestors’ 


entrance into Palestine would have developed the same terseness and formality 
as would have been achieved if the repetition had been carried on in the sanc- 
tuary. Therefore it is difficult to prove or disprove the author’s contentions 
at this point. OT scholars however are indebted to him for presenting the 
case for the historical credo in the Hexateuch and for advancing, in the degree 
of its development, a new theory of the cultic origins of certain of these hexa- 
teuchal materials. 


The third phase of his study, in which he tries to determine the particular 
sanctuary and festival at which each of these two traditions was recited, 
yields questionable results. By comparing particular passages and the work 
of other scholars, he concludes that the Sinaitradition, which he regards in a 
special way as a cult-tradition, was developed and perfected at the sanctuary 
of Shechem in connection with the ceremony observed at the annual Feast 
of Booths celebration. This view is in line with the suggestions of Sellin and 
Noth but opposes Mowinckel, who assumes that this originated first at Jeru- 
salem. The Exodus-Conquest tradition by contrast arose in similar manner 
at the shrine of Gilgal. Originally (p. 43) it was a distinctly Benjamite tradi- 
tion but later became expanded to include the whole tribal confederation 
and (p. 44) eventually came to be associated with the Feast of Weeks 
observance. 
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The validity of these place identifications seems doubtful. Josh 24 is pro- 
posed (pp. 33-35) as primary evidence in favor of the Sinaitradition arising 
at Shechem. Perusal of that chapter shows however that the Sinaitradition 
is significantly absent, as he himself observed on pp. 7 and 10. If Josh 24 
offers any valid suggestion concerning the place of origin of a tradition, it 
would indicate the reverse of his conclusions, i. e. that the Exodus-Conquest 
tradition arose at Shechem. Splitting this comparatively unified chapter into 
accounts of a Gilgal Landnahmefest (vss. 1b-13) and a Shechem Sinai-commem- 
orative Bundesfest (vss. 14-33) seems unwarranted. Locating the origin of the 
Exodus-Conquest tradition at Gilgal is equally tenuous. The attempt to 
confine the origin of either tradition to a particular feast at a particular sanc- 
tuary seems futile, especially since the proof is based largely on late Deuter- 
onomic passages where dogmatic reconstruction plays an important part. 
The unconvincingness of this attempt at tracing origins should however not 
lessen our appreciation of the solid contributions made in the first two phases 
of the study. 

The title of his monograph is somewhat misleading, for, in the light of the 
space used, little attempt is made to cover the Hexateuch or even to consider 
the form-critical problem in its entirety. Little space is devoted to Genesis. 
From Exodus to Joshua attention is confined for the most part to formalized 
recapitulative passages, i.e. he deals with only a restricted type of pericope 
in this specialized form-critical study. He builds especially upon the work of 
Gunkel, Gressmann, and Alt. 

Almost a third of the monograph (pp. 46-68) is devoted to the Yahwist 
and his literary procedures in producing his document. He shows that both 
Gunkel (in considering the Yahwist as a compiler) and Kittel (in regarding him 
as an author) hold extreme positions, for the Yahwist was both. Von Rad 
shows that the Landnahmetradition was the basis of departure to which were 
added the Vdatergeschichte (Gen 12-50), and then the Urgeschichte (Gen 1-11). 
He also tells how the Sinaitradition was combined with this and how the 
traditions of Judges and Kings were added. In the Yahwist’s work with these 
traditions, von Rad traces five stages (summarized on p. 58) of literary crafts- 
manship. This discussion of the Yahwist’s literary procedures and theological 
approach is an important contribution. 


With the exception of the places of origin of the traditions, the author wisely 
avoids hasty deductions. In fact, he is unduly cautious in drawing certain 
implications of his findings. Confining himself to literary observations, he 
refuses to commit himself as to which tradition is the older. He merely says 
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the Sinaitradition has been incorporated as a secondary element into the 
Exodus-Conquest tradition in the Hexateuch as at present edited. This 
observation however has no bearing on the historic priority or greater signifi- 
cance of one or the other. 

It ought to be possible to draw many more conclusions from his observations 
than he has even suggested. For instance, his findings may have considerable 
bearing on the question as to the manner of the tribes’ entrance into Palestine. 
The Exodus-Conquest tradition may have developed as the formalized his- 
torical reminiscence of the tribes which escaped from Egypt and went directly 
to Palestine where they found new homes. The Sinaitradition by contrast 
may have been the body of historical reminiscence passed on from mouth to 
mouth among tribes which had not been in Egypt but had spent years wander- 
ing in the Sinaitic peninsula. Thus it is evident that von Rad’s observations 
should be consulted by all who are interested in the history of the Mosaic 
period. They even suggest a bearing upon the problem of Moses’ own role. 

This study is an excellent example of what may be achieved by combining 
the methods of literary criticism with the newer techniques of the form-critic’s 
Stoffkritik. 


R. E. W. 


Die Fiinf Megilloth, Ruth, Hoheslied, Klagelieder, Esther, by Max Haller; 
Prediger Salomo, by Kurt Galling (Handbuch zum Alten Testament, Erste 


Reihe, 18), Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1940, pp. viii+-136, RM 6 
(Subskr. 5.40). 


Previous reviews in this JOURNAL have praised the Handbuch zum Alten 
Testament for presenting multum in parvo. The present volume is no exception. 
Though brief, it is no mere popularization, but a work for scholars and well- 
schooled laymen. In the two-page introduction Haller points out that the 
grouping together of these five books was done at a rather late date, probably 
by the Masoretes (6th to 9th centuries A. D.). The principle underlying this 
grouping was not similarity of date or subject matter, but use by the synagogue 
for certain festivals. 

Ruth is used for the Feast of Weeks. According to Haller, the book as it 
now stands is a midrash of about the year 537 B. C., which had the object of 
urging those who had fled to Moab after the débacle of 586 to return to Judah. 
Its purpose is not to explain that David came from a Moabite ancestress, nor 
to give an example of the custom of levirate marriage and its connection with 
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the practice of redemption, nor to serve as a polemic against the anti-foreign 
harshness of Deut 23 4 or Ezra 9 1 f and Neh 13 2. Behind the midrash stands 
a vegetation-cult legend of Bethlehem, “‘which indeed gets its name from the 
Sumerian god Lakhmu and where — in post-Christian times—an Adonis 
cult is pointed out by Jerome.” Elimelech and Naomi were probably originally 
Tammuz and Ishtar. Boaz may be read “Baal,” and could be considered as 
the second or resurrected husband of Naomi, Ruth being at first a secondary 
figure. But ail these elements now constitute only a dim background. 

The story may have first come into Hebrew literature about the year 700, 
according to Haller, since around that time written contracts took the place 
of symbolic acts to validate legal transactions (cf. Ruth 4 7 with Jer 32 10), 
and hence thereafter the giving of the sandal could have been considered an 
“ancient custom.”’ The purpose of this first Hebrew redaction was only enter- 
tainment and edification. There were thus three stages in the development of 
the book: the Canaanite vegetation legend, the Hebrew story or novelette, 
and the Jewish midrash. The genealogy is secondary to the book of Ruth, 
thinks Haller, with most other scholars, although it probably has some value 
in itself in preserving a true recollection of some Moabite ancestry in the 
family tree of David. It may be that the synagogue use at the Feast of Weeks, 
a harvest festival, preserves a dim recollection of the original use of the story 
as a Canaanite harvest liturgy. 

The treatment of the Song of Songs is somewhat similar to that of Ruth. 
These poems are not a group of secular love songs or marriage songs, nor do 
they constitute an ancient drama or an Alexandrian mime. Literature with 
such secular associations could never have got into the Canon, thinks Haller. 
Rather, these poems had religious associations and connotations from the 
first, and hence the allegorical interpretations were to a certain extent right. 
Originally, the poems were a part of the liturgy of the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread, a Canaanite festival of the reawa!ening of nature in the spring, featur- 
ing the death, resurrection, and marriage of a god. The Israelites took over the 
festival and combined it with Passover. The liturgy was also taken over and 
the names of foreign deities largely eliminated although the name “Dod” 
still remains. The poems were also “twisted about’? by Deuteronomic theo- 
logians, so that their true nature is not very apparent. The attribution to 
Solomon represents a late state of redaction. The present form of the text is 
late post-Exilic, although the original taking over of the poems into Hebrew 
literature must have been very early, even before the 8th century, for probably 
by that time heathen cult songs were no longer taken over. 
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It is interesting to note that Haller credits one of our own group, T. J. Meek, 
with being the first to establish the cult-mythological interpretation which he 
adopts (AJSL, XX XIX [1922], 1-14). Unfortunately, Haller did not have 
available the useful American volume The Song of Songs: A Symposium 
(Phila., 1924). 

Next follows Galling’s treatment of Koheleth. He gives us little help on 
this puzzling title, proposing that it may mean “leader of the assembly,” and 
pointing out that the epilogue (12 9) considers it a proper name. The book, 
which is to be dated in the third century B. C. with the Hebrew Sirach (180) 
as the terminus ad quem, should be regarded as developing in four stages; 
first, individual aphorisms; second, the putting together, with expansions. 
At this stage the “editor” and proverb writer or collector are still identical. 
The third stage is that of the first epilogue (12 9-11) and the fourth stage is 
represented by the second epilogue (9 12-14). Both epilogists inserted inter- 
polations to bring the book in line with orthodoxy. Still later hands touched 
the book here and there. Galling considers Palestine as the place of composi- 
tion, since the contrary cannot be proved. Nor is he inclined to find a great 
deal of foreign influence. There are parallels with Assyrian and Egyptian 
literature, but in no case can one assume direct literary relationship. As to 
Greek, and more specifically hellenistic, philosophy, that too has had no 
direct influence. One by one Galling rejects the various attempts along this 
line. He would give more credit to the originality of the author, and to the 
liberalism of Hebrew literature until the Maccabean struggle brought about a 
sort of totalitarian orthodoxy. 

Haller on Lamentations regards the unity of the book and its chronological 
determination as uncertain. However, he makes use of his favorite word 
“Kult,” and tells us that the poems were put together not from the view- 
point of authorship, but for practical use in the cult. Mourning observances 
became a regular feature of the post-Exilic Temple service (Zech 7 1-3, 8 18 f). 
These poems were composed by an eyewitness or eyewitnesses of the events 
of 586 and the following years, and probably cannot be dated later than the 
middle of the century. They were appropriated by the Temple singers and 
cleverly adapted to liturgical purposes. 

In Esther, Haller calls attention to the skillful literary artistry, and draws 
a contrast with the naiveté of the Yahwist, the Elohist, the historical material, 
and the prophet-stories of the monarchical period. The real hero is the Juda- 
ism of the Diaspora. The book is replete with historical errors, and the author 
knew more about Persian affairs than Hebrew history. The almost completely 
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secular attitude is unique in Hebrew literature. This gave rise to apocryphal 
additions and three Targums as attempts to improve the “spirituality” of the 
book. The Feast of Purim is enigmatic, like the book which seeks to explain 
it. The word Pur is probably Akkadian, indicating the lot-oracle of New 
Year’s Day. Hence Purim, which is really a festival of the Diaspora, is of 
eastern origin and was probably taken over from the Persian-Babylonian New 
Year festival. In spite of these suggestions, Haller is not convinced that the 
names Mordecai and Esther are identical with Marduk and Ishtar. He points 
out that the author of Esther was not conscious of the mythological connec- 
tions, if any, of his characters, but rather has in view a story of the Persian 
court, tied up with recollections of a pogrom of Achaemenid times, such as is 
revealed in the Elephantine papyri. This caution commends itself to the 
reviewer, who feels that it should have been a little more exercised with regard 
to Ruth also, since the question of the mythological background of that book 
is still more uncertain. In fine, it may fairly be said that on Ruth, since it is 
the most difficult book of the five, the treatment of the commentary is less 
effective and convincing, whereas on the other books it is on rather safe ground. 
Ruth is in particular need of further careful study. 

A few words may be added with regard to the treatment of the text. Haller 
on Ruth and Galling on Ecclesiastes have gone to extremes in finding poetry 
in these books. Haller scans no less than eleven verses of Ruth, making in all 
about twenty-five mixed distichs and tristichs. The first example, 1 16 is 
scanned thus: 3/2, 3/3, 2/2. It is true that these beautiful lines have a certain 
musical quality, but the irregularity of the ‘‘meter” shows a music of prose 
rather than poetry. More certainly poetic are such couplets as 1 21a, c and 
4 11c, where strict parallelism enhances the effect. 

Galling considers all of Ecclesiastes as poetry and actually offers scansion 
of every verse except 11. Much of the same idea is suggested by F. Horst in 
his arrangement of the text in the latest edition of Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica. 
Such interpretations apparently rest upon the method of Gattungsforschung, 
according to which the first stage of the book was that of individual aphorisms, 
as noted above. Even if this point be granted, it i= still questionable whether 
each original aphorism was in metrical form, or, if it was, whether the present 
text and arrangement preserve that form or any metrical form in every case. 
Some of the “scansion” appears forced and unconvincing; e. g. 8 9-11: 4/4, 
3/2, 2/2/2, 3/2, 3/3 (?). To the reviewer this seems not like purposeful meter, 


but only an irregular rhythmical pattern into which any series of short, apho- 
ristic sentences might fall. 
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Otherwise, the treatment of the text is moderate. It rests mainly on the 
new Kittel B H, although sometimes the wording that makes the best sense 
is chosen in spite of weak textual evidence; an example is Ruth 1 2, “and they 
dwelt,’ instead of ‘‘and they were.” In practically all cases the authors follow 
the perhaps too frequent recommendations of Kittel and his associates to 
“read with the Greek.” 

Galling naturally makes a considerable number of transpositions in Ecclesi- 
astes on account of his presupposition of metrical form throughout; however 
he does not propose many emendations for the sake of meter alone, since his 
conception of what constitutes meter is so broad. Most of his fairly frequent 
emendations are those already proposed by himself or other scholars to make 
better sense where the text is not in good condition. He rejects the proposal 
of Burkitt that the book was written in Aramaic and translated into Hebrew. 
Burkitt’s suggestion does not help in explaining the Aramaisms, thinks Gal- 
ling, for in such a procedure the Aramaisms, which are those of vocabulary 
and not of syntax, would have been translated into Hebrew. 

Haller has a considerable number of emendations metri causa in Lamenta- 
tions, although he allows for a mixed meter, in which, however, the Qinah 
measure predominates. His poetical translation of this book and his prose 
translation of Esther both make particularly smooth and pleasant reading. 


W. F. STINESPRING 


On the Present State of Proto-Septuagint Siudies, by Harry M. Orlinsky, 
American Oriental Society Offprint Series, No. 13, 1941, pp. 11, $ .50. 

Dr. Orlinsky has written a very careful and authoritative monograph, and 
all of us who knew the late Professor Max L. Margolis personally, are pleased 
that this work has been dedicated to his memory. In opening the article, 
Orlinsky refers especially to the work of Montgomery and Margolis; he also 
notes the publication of the Chester Beatty, Rylands, and Scheide papyri and 
the writings of A. Sperber. Proper recognition is made of Holmes-Parsons 
and Brooke-McLean. 

In the words of Orlinsky, “the basic result of Septuagint studies down to the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century amounted essentially to this: there was 
one original, more or less official Greek translation of the Hebrew Bible, known 
to us through the Letter of Aristeas as the Septuagint.” He accepts Lagarde’s 
view that all the preserved manuscripts of the Old Greek translation go back 
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to the trifaria varietas of the LXX, which according to Jerome was made in 
the third and fourth centuries A.D. in Egypt, Palestine, and Syria by Hesy- 
chius, Origen, and Lucian respectively. By determining the basic text within 
each recension and by a critical study of the three texts of the three recensions 
there may be found a basic text, which in the words of Margolis is “the nearest 
approach to the Greek original as it left the hands of the translator(s).” 
Margolis found four principal recensions: P=Palestinian, which is the 
Eusebian edition of the LXX column in Origen’s Hexapla-Tetrapla; C =Con- 
stantinopolitan, at home in Constantinople and Asia Minor; S=Syrian or 
Antiochian; E=Egyptian recension, preserved with relative purity in B. 
There were a number of manuscripts which were classified as M (mixed texts). 

Orlinsky rightly accepts Margolis’s argument and method as correct. 
In this connection he notes the work of Professor Montgomery on Daniel, 
where obtain substantially the same conditions as in the Book of Joshua. 
Orlinsky also holds the view that “‘all preserved manuscripts of the Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament go back to the one recension, which came to domi- 
nate in the first-second century A.D. at the latest.” This, however, has nothing 
to do with the fact that the Hebrew manuscripts used by the LXX translators 
differ at times not only in minor details, but also recensionally from the 
Masoretic tradition. Here Orlinsky’s position is clear, when he adds: “But 
those text-traditions have long perished, driven out by the Hebrew text that 
was used by the Mishnah and Talmud, by Theodotion, Aquila, Symmachus, 
Origen, Jerome, from the first-second to the fifth centuries A.D.” 

As regards the question whether there was one LXX or several independent 
translations into Greek, Orlinsky unequivocally opposes the view of Kahle 
and his pupil Sperber and comes to three definite conclusions: 

1. Lagarde’s principles have been found sound in the inductive works 
of men like Rahlfs, Montgomery, and Margolis. 

2. The new data of the Chester Beatty, Rylands, and Scheide papyri 
have pushed back the problem of recension and of the Proto-LXX chrono- 
logically nearer to the date of composition. In the Scheide papyri the reviewer 
saw traces of a pre-recensional Greek text (The John H. Scheide Biblical 
Papyri — Ezekiel, Princeton, 1938, 73-79; JAOS, LVIII [1938], 92-102; 
JBL, LVII [1938], 281-287); he also noted that already long before Origen’s 
time serious differences had crept into the text of the original LXX. In fact, 
from the evidence of the Scheide papyri he concluded that there were two 


pre-Origenian strata: on the one hand, the B-type, and on the other, the 
Scheide-type, to which must be added the AQ-type. In making this statement, 
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however, he in no way wished to imply that he holds to the existence of two 
or more independent translations. The critical evidence clearly points to 
one original LXX, and here Orlinsky and the reviewer are in perfect accord, 
and they also agree that the papyri have not altered the problem. 

3. Orlinsky’s conclusion is that Kahle and Sperber have not refuted any- 
thing and that their views do not have ‘“‘any positive basis whatever in them- 
selves.” 

The article shows the results of long work and mature judgment. It is 
remarkably clear and well documented. Students of the LXX must not only 
read it carefully, but also use it for future reference. 


Henry S. GEHMAN 


Erlésen und Vergeben im Alten Testament. Eine begriffsgeschichtliche Unter- 
suchung, by Johann Jakob Stamm, Bern, A. Francke Verlag, 1940, 147 pp. 


The return of biblical theology to a place of dignity is one of the significant 
signs of our times. In recent years we have had at least three competent 
theological treatments of the OT, competent because they avoid the rigidity of 


the older type of dogmatics, on the one hand, and the excessive relativism 
of a purely historical approach, on the other. The present doctoral thesis 
submitted to the theological faculty at Basel has been influenced in a major 
degree by Eichrodt and Kohler, and in a lesser degree by Hempel and Sellin. 
Despite its want of exhaustive and detailed treatment, it is nevertheless 
instructive both as a general survey and as a definite revelation of fruitful 
insights into the ideas. of deliverance or redemption and of forgiveness. 

Dr. Stamm subjects the most characteristic terms for each of these major 
ideas to patient and careful scrutiny. He recognizes that investigation by 
concordance is inadequate investigation. He has learned perhaps too well 
the pointed observation of Kéhler that philological theology is mistaken 
theology (Theologie des Alten Testaments, 22). He occupies himself therefore 
with the store of figurative language which seeks to do justice to the range 
and reality of deliverance and forgiveness in the OT. This has its obvious 
perils as well as its advantages. He further seeks to relate the conceptions of 
deliverance and forgiveness to OT thought concerning the future and the 
Messianic Age. 

‘ Secular employment of the verb padah is clear in only three passages 
(Ex 21 7-11; Lev 19 20; Job 623). On the basis of parallel usage in Arabic 
and Ethiopic it is taken to be a neutral expression from commercial law, 
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concerned only with the effecting of ransom. As an expression of divine activity 
it occurs most frequently in Psalms where the deliverance is from mortal 
danger of one sort or another. Ps 49 Stamm seems to interpret as an expression 
of final deliverance from the fate of death itself. It is possible that he is right, 
but the condition and wording of the text are by no means certain. 

In connection with the Exodus padah appears first in Deuteronomy, but 
this usage does not seem to have been followed through, and it is conspicu- 
ously absent from P. Stamm accepts Galling’s interpretation (Die Erwahlungs- 
traditionen Israels) that for the Deuteronomic law the Exodus was the actual 
beginning of the relationship between YHWH and Israel and that only in the 
parenetic portions is the relation carried back to the patriarchs. Padah in its 
simple meaning of deliverance or liberation is used in the former case, whereas 
ga’al implying previous relationship is used in the latter. Stamm sees the 
influence of the Deuteronomic Code in Mi 6 1-8 (esp. on the basis of vs. 4), 
Ps 99 (one of the enthronement hymns where Gunkel-Begrich find the influ- 
ence of the great prophets), and 2 Sam 7. As an eschatological term padah 
makes its earliest appearance in Second Isaiah (51 9-16 and 50 1-3), but Stamm 
believes it (together with Isa 3510) to belong to an older eschatological 
tradition, though Jer 31 11 and Isa 1 27 f. (Duhm, Procksch) are dependent 
on Second Isaiah. 

In contrast to padah, ga’al never means a merely optional release, but 
rather presupposes a previous relationship and connection. Ga’al means not 
merely Loskauf but Riickkauf. It is a family-law conception, concretized in 
the characteristic Israelite institution of g°uilah, as contrasted to the com- 
mercial background of padah. In 1 Sam 14 where the people ransom Jonathan 
by offering one of themselves (so Ewald, Wellhausen, and others) we have 
the use of padah, whereas if Saul had been the redeemer his function would 
be described by the g*ullah. Naturally ga’al comes to assume a richer and more 
spiritual meaning; behind it stands a lasting and imperative duty derived 
from kinship. The go’el is the representative of this function; it is illuminating 


that Hebrew contains no corresponding form for padah (i. e. podeh). It is not 


surprising therefore that in its religious usage the juristic element in the word 
tends to recede. 

As an eschatological term ga’al first assumes a central place in the language 
of Second Isaiah. Stamm’s discussion of the idea of deliverance and redemption 
is important not only for the history of the development of the term itself but 
also for further insight into the profound meaning of Second Isaiah in Hebrew- 
Christian religion. We encounter here one of the frequent culminations for 
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which this prophet is so notable. Thinking concerning redemption is thinking 
concerning the covenant relationship: the new exodus like the old is accompa- 
nied by the berith. It is only ga’al and not padah which corresponds to the 
deep awareness of “‘chosenness”’ and the covenant bond. In Deuteronomy and 
perhaps earlier (so Stamm) padah was used to express Israel’s great moment, 
but the Second Isaiah is moved to use ga’al to underline the distinction between 
the two great events. 


Dr. Stamm derives salah, the characteristic Hebrew verb “‘to forgive,” from 
salafu ‘“‘to sprinkle’ as employed in the Accadian medical texts. Whether 
such sprinkling was connected with sacrificial offerings, as Zimmern’s quota- 
tions (Beitrége zur Kenntnis der babylonischen Religion) would seem to imply, 
or with a kind of preparation for sacrifice as Thureau-Dangin holds (Rituels 
accadiens) Stamm is not sure. He finds the oldest usage of the word in Amos’s 
first vision (7 2). After a rather brief review of each of the contexts in which 
the word occurs, he turns to the numerous figurative expressions like “‘to take 
away sin,” “‘to cover guilt, 


29 66 


to wash away sin,” and ‘“‘to heal.” He concludes 
his examination by pointing out the infrequent occurrence of the abstract verb 
for forgiveness. In poetry figurative language is much more common. It seems 
to be drawn almost exclusively from the cult, and reflects the various forms 
and kinds of cultic practice. Stamm’s discussion of the history of forgiveness 
in the OT is much more intelligible than his exposition of deliverance since 


he is able to give us a chronological treatment of the term. The sole clearly- 
expressed reference for forgiveness in the pre-exilic narrative literature outside 
the Pentateuch is the encounter of Nathan with David in 1 Sam 12, where 
the prophet’s words about forgiveness appear before the punishment. With 
Schwally and many others Stamm rejects the originality of the. important 


section 1 Sam 12 1-15a. In Psalms the external confirmation of forgiveness, so 
characteristic of the OT as a whole, can occasionally (as in 325; 51; 131) recede 
almost entirely in the background. With his confession of sin, the petitioner 
hopes to gain the ear of YHWH. Stamm observes that in none of the many 
passages derived from the individual lament (Gunkel-Begrich, II, 261 ff.) does 
forgiveness come through cultic performance. The last pages of the disserta- 
tion are devoted to the motivation for forgiveness; they are notable by their 
emphasis upon YHWH’s glory and honor, “for his name’s sake.” Finally, 
it is to be observed that only in Second Isaiah (e. g. 44 22) are the conceptions 
of deliverance combined in an articulate fashion. Yet this must not be inter- 
preted as implying that association of the two ideas is absent from the rest 
of the OT. On the contrary Stamm concludes there is no forgiveness without 
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deliverance, and no deliverance without forgiveness. This is notably true in 
eschatological deliverance, but it is also implicitly true elsewhere. 

This final observation of Stamm’s points to one of the most precarious 
elements in his discussien. How sure may we be that deliverance and forgive- 
ness were truly associated in the minds of the various biblical writers? It may 
indeed be true of the Deuteronomic compilers, but many of the passages 
adduced do not readily permit of such a conclusion. To apply Stamm’s 
reasoning to the whole of Hebrew religion would be, I fear, to present a some- 
what distorted picture of the true course of history. There is much that might 
be said about Stamm’s critical conclusions (e. g. the relation of Second and 
Trito-Isaiah, esp. on this matter of redemption and forgiveness). Isa 51 11 is 
said to refer to the exiles returning from Babylon (p. 91), but there is nothing 
in the chapter to permit of such an interpretation. The contrast of this passage 
to 49 12, 22 simply does not exist. Again, the repeated suggestion that padah is 
derived by Second Isaiah from some established tradition may or may not 
be true: the way in which padah and ga’al are habitually used in parallelism 
inclines one to believe that Stamm carries his search for distinctions too far. 
The monograph suffers from excessive recapitulation and repetition. On the 
other hand, some passages deserve more extensive and penetrating treatment 
(as e. g. Jer 31 34). One greets the occasional reference to American scholars, 
but misses Morgenstern’s monumental work on the Covenant Code, Millar 
Burrow’s monograph on The Basis of Israelite Marriage, and Albright’s 
criticisms of Alt and Jirku on Hebrew law (JBL, 55, 164 ff.) from the opening 
discussion of secular “redemption.” But such observations are only minor 
in comparison with the real value of the investigation as a whole. 


JAMES MUILENBURG 


The Living Past, by Cyrus H. Gordon, New York, John Day, 1941, pp. 232 
and about 50 illustrations outside the text, $2.50. 

During the past ten years Dr. Gordon has taken part in many interesting 
excavations and has carried on a great deal of independent research, which 
he vividly describes in the popular volume before us. Among the excavations 
of which he was staff-member were the undertakings at Beth-zur, Tell Beit 
Mirsim, Ader, in Palestine and at Tell Billah, Tepe Gawra, Ur, in Meso- 
potamia. He has drawn freely on his experiences at all these sites for the 
purpose of painting his picture of modern archaeological work. The resulting 
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account is nicely balanced between sketches of the methods and results of 
the excavations themselves and anecdotes illustrating the native life and 
thinking of today. Many of the anecdotes are very amusing and tell more 
about unlettered Arab ways of thinking than would whole pages of description. 
Since all expeditions described except one were under the auspices of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, Gordon’s pages serve admirably to 
supplement and to annotate the official reports in the Bulletin and Annual of 
the Schools and in special publications. 

From his independent research Gordon has selected material for several 
chapters on the cylinder seals of ancient Mesopotamia, on the Ugaritic tablets, 
on the documents of Nuzu, on the Lachish Letters, and on the Aramaic 
incantation texts of the sixth and seventh centuries A.D. Each of these fields 
is described clearly and interestingly. Moreover, these chapters have con- 
siderable value for the specialist, since the author pictures and describes many 
unpublished cylinder seals from the Baghdad Museum, and gives original 
translations and reconstructions of a number of difficult passages in Ugaritic 
literature. 

We recommend this fascinating book heartily both to laymen and scholars, 
and hope that it enjoys wide circulation in circles which have not hitherto 
been exposed'to the seductions of archaeology. 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


Ugaritic Grammar, by Cyrus H. Gordon, being Analecta Orientalia 20, Rome, 
Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1940, pp. viii+ 130 (quarto). 

The first Ugaritic inscriptions were discovered in 1929, and nearly every 
year thereafter until 1939 new documents were unearthed. Decipherment 
of the new cuneiform alphabet followed rapidly on the heels of the first publica- 
tion of tablets in 1930. Thanks to the industry of the major editor of the texts, 
M. Charles Virolleaud, over two-thirds of the tablets discovered up to the 
-spring of 1938 have been published. Meanwhile scholars attacked the fasci- 
nating new field of research with enthusiasm and solved many of the problems 
which the editor was unable to unravel single-handed. In spite of this com- 
petitive effort, however, so many passages remained obscure that a detailed 
grammatical treatment of the new Canaanite dialect seemed premature to 
many, including the reviewer. The author refused to be daunted by dissuasion 
and accepted Father Pohl’s invitation to contribute a book on Ugaritic 
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grammar to the Vatican series of monographs on the ancient Near East. 
Professor H. L. Ginsberg of New York, author of a Hebrew volume on the new 
texts as well as of many articles on their interpretation, generously offered to 
collaborate with Dr. Gordon, to the great benefit of the resulting grammar, 
which wisely follows Ginsberg’s system instead of presenting an eclectic 
scheme of its own. 

Because of the war, which has stopped nearly all publication in the Ugaritic 
field, except in America, the relative importance of the grammar is greatly 
enhanced. If it had not been for this cessation of activity we should by now 
have a considerable number of Ugaritic letters and administrative documents 
from the last double campaign at our disposal, and the problem of the verbal 
tenses might be largely solved. On the other hand, it is scarcely likely that 
the publication of a few hundred additional lines of mythological narrative 
will alter the present picture appreciably. Meanwhile students of Ugaritic 
will be immensely helped by having the facts of the language so clearly and 
systematically presented as we find them in -Dr. Gordon’s book. It stands 
to reason that scholars will diverge with respect to the reconstruction of the 
Ugaritic verb, as well as with regard to isolated points here and there. In 
general, however, the Ugaritic Grammar may be considered as very successful 
throughout. 

In successive chapters the author deals with Orthography, Phonetics, 
Pronouns, Numerals, Nouns, Verbs, Prepositions, Adverbs, and Miscellaneous 
Particles. There is a very helpful chapter on rhetorical structure and forms 
of parallelism in Ugaritic poetry, which will be particularly valuable to the 
student of biblical parallelism, who will find material for much improvement 
of current interpretations of the Psalms. This is followed by an exceedingly 
useful vocabulary, with over 900 words together with references to the passages 
where they occur, and by an equally useful index of passages cited in the 
Grammar. A chapter on syntax would have been welcomed by many students, 
but the gap has been partly filled by Brockelmann’s excellent paper, ‘Zur 
Syntax der Sprache von Ugarit”’ (Orientalia, 1941, 223-240), written expressly 
to supplement Gordon’s grammatical sketch. 

Only one review of independent scholarly value has come to my attention: 
Father Josef Aistleitner’s excellent treatment of the book in Biblica, 1941, 
216-223, containing about 4000 words. We shall devote a few paragraphs 
to a brief appraisal of Aistleitner’s more important divergences from Gordon’s 
system. These divergences have been conveniently arranged by the former 
under eight sections. 
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Under (1) Aistleitner criticizes Ginsberg’s position (Gordon, §3.8) that 
the letter generally transcribed ’ also stands for aleph not followed by a vowel 
(Arabic sukdin). A. agrees entirely with Friedrich, who first pointed out that 
the three Ugaritic alephs represent aleph followed by the three vowels a, 7, u, 
respectively, and also the three vowels in question followed by sukiin. The 
situation is now known to be the same (mutatis mutandis) with regard to the 
Accadian character transcribed ’a, ’%, ’u, which also has the values a’, 7’, u’. 
Friedrich’s view has been strongly defended by Harris in Jour. Am. Or. Soc., 
1937, 151 ff., with a sound interpretation of certain apparently aberrant 
phenomena. The reviewer has held this point of view ever since its first pub- 
lication by Friedrich. 

Aistleitner (2) rejects Gordon’s view (§4.3) that Ugaritic 2 (sometimes 
written x, e. g. by Bauer), though usually corresponding to Arabic g, may also 
reflect Arabic g. The present reviewer first proposed the latter equivalence 
(e. g., Bull. Am. Sch. Or. Res., No. 46, p. 17) in 1932, but later discovered 
that there is a special Ugaritic sign for g (Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., 1934, 105 f.). 
However, the number of clear cases for Ugaritic g=Arab. g has continued 
slowly to increase. The true solution, in the present reviewer’s judgment, 
is that of Goetze, who has pointed out that we must recognize a fourth proto- 
Semitic sade, which appears as g in Arabic and as g in Ugaritic (see Language, 
1941, 131 f., n. 43). 

Aistleitner’s criticism (6) of Gordon’s treatment of the verb is eclectic, 
drawing from various sources. In general the present reviewer agrees with 
his observations: e. g., Goetze’s contention that Ugaritic possessed a present- 
future yagdtalu as well as an “imperfect” ydégtulu has not been disproved by 
Ginsberg and Gordon (cf. p. 50, n. 2) and still remains probable (though it 
can scarcely be demonstrated until many more prose texts have been pub- 
lished) ; on the other hand the Barth-Ginsberg principle of vocalic dissimilation 
becomes increasingly probable and has not been weakened by Goetze’s objec- 
tions (see Ginsberg, Orientalia, 1939, 319 ff.). 

The following supplementary observations of the present reviewer are 
restricted to points of grammatical significance, since discussion of meanings 
of words and passages would require far more space than is at our disposal. 
The reviewer does not believe in the “essential timelessness” (p. 47, §8.2) 
of the verbal aspects gil and ygtl. This conception, which was popularized by 
the late Hans Bauer, has introduced a great deal of confusion. There is 
actually no more evidence for timelessness in any standard holocene verbal 
system than there is for non-spatial treatment of adverbs. It is true that 
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modern English, which has Jost the expressions corresponding to German 
hin and her, etc., might easily give the impression of a language to which 
spatial relations were relatively indifferent, but that was not true of Old 
Germanic. The evidence of comparative Semito-Hamitic research is increas- 
ingly in favor of presupposing an elaborate ancestral verbal system, probably 
much more complex even than that of Classical Arabic. It is very questionable 
whether the consecution impf. —prf. —prf. —prf. supposed by Gordon to exist 
in II AB iv: 8 ff. (p. 47, n. 3) is correct; it may much more easily be interpreted 
as impf. —part. —part. —part., as we actually have in II D, i: 27 ff., where an 
imperfect with waw consecutive is followed by at least eleven participles. 
Of course, an imperfect with waw consecutive may be followed by perfects 
just as ia Hebrew. For the reviewer’s views on the tenses see especially 
JAOS, 1940, 415-20 (in his review of Harris’s The Development of the Canaanite 
Dialects). 


In §8.4 (pp. 48 f.) and §8.11 some changes must be made in the treatment 
of the dual endings. There is only one form, gatalté, of the perf. 3. f. dual; 
the supposed variant gly must be excised and the words yidy Shr w-Sim must 


certainly be rendered ‘‘(they have given birth to [ylé]) my two sons [yaldéya] 
Shahar and Shalem” (so in JPOS, 1934, 136). We may add the imperative 
2. f. dual gily, i.e., ’agery-m bny-m, ‘Feed ye (two women) my two sons” 
(BASOR, No. 71, p. 37; the meaning is attested by the close parallel in Isa 9 19, 
and the spelling is confirmed by repetition of the line elsewhere in the text). 


This aphel imperative form must be vecalized approximately ‘arsirtyd-mi. It 
probably follows that the impf. 2. f. jussive dual was égily, ie., tagtultyd; 
it may be inferred that the impf. 2. m. jussive dual was tagtuld, and that the 
corresponding indicatives were gtlyn and tgtln. Note that in Classical Arabic 
the corresponding form of the imperative is ugtulé (2. common), with jussive 
2. c. dual tagtulé and indicative tagtulani, showing progressive impoverishment 
in the number of different verbal forms. 


It is very unlikely that there was a jussive yagtula, as stated in §8.7, where 
most of the forms cited are derived from the verb gr’a (Heb. gard), which 
has an imperfect in a (Heb. yigré). According to Friedrich’s interpretation 
of the alephs (see above) all these forms should be without endings, i. e. 
normal old Northwest-Semitic jussives of the type yagtul, such as occur 
innumerable times in cuneiform transcriptions of personal names between 
2000 and 1600 B.C. 
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The passive gal is exceedingly common in Ugaritic, just as among Canaan- 
izing verbal forms in the Amarna Letters. Gordon’s statement in §8.27 is 
accordingly much too cautious. At least one clear occurrence of the perfect 
qutila (just as in Arabic) occurs: ’ufm Srqm, i.e., ’utimt Saraghma, “the red 
blood is stopped”’ (see BASOR, No. 83, p. 41, line 2). There can be little 
doubt that many more examples of the passive gal, with vocalization forgotten 
by tradition, will eventually turn up in the OT. 


The reviewer's standpoint with regard to the causative in Ugaritic remains 
exactly what it was several years ago; cf. BASOR, No. 71 (1938), p. 37, 
nn. 13, 23; p. 38, n. 34 (where, however, one may suspect that the correct 
reading is tkn, causative passive), and especially the excellent statement of 
the whole case by Harris, JAOS, 1938, 103-111. There can no longer be any 
reasonable doubt that the shaphel formation was much the commoner causative 
type in Ugaritic, but there are many aphel imperfects which exhibit the same 
consonantal structure and the same meaning as Hebrew forms, and which 
must, therefore, be causatives distinguished only by their internal vocalism. 


Little can be said at present about prepositions, conjunctions and other 
particles in addition to what Gordon has said. It may be pointed out here 
that the adversative particle mk, “but” (§11.1) is identical with Old Baby- 
lonian muk, ‘‘but,” a fact which no one seems to have noticed (for the Accadian 
use of the word cf., e. g., Gilgamesh II, iv: 156). Whether it is etymologically 
identical with Egyptian mk, ‘“‘behold” (with pronominal suffix), as the reviewer 
formerly supposed, now becomes more doubtful. 


The tremendous significance of the North Canaanite religious literature 
of Ugarit for biblical research is becoming clearer every day. It is not too much 
to say that all future investigation of the book of Psalms must deal intensively 
with the Ugaritic texts. The reviewer expects to deal with this subject at 
length in several forthcoming publications, so there is no need of dwelling 
on it here. Thorough knowledge of Ugaritic grammar, vocabulary and style 
is an absolute prerequisite for comparative research on the part of biblical 
scholars. Moreover, the significance of Ugaritic for historical Hebrew gram- 


mar, on which will increasingly rest our reconstruction of the literary history 
of Israel, cannot be overestimated. Ugaritic was only dialectically different 
from ancestral Hebrew in the generations immediately preceding the Israelite 
occupation of Canaan. Ugarit and Canaanite Palestine shared a common 
literary tradition, which profoundly influenced Israel. For these reasons 
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Gordon’s Ugaritic Grammar is of greater lasting significance for OT research 
than any dozen assorted recent commentaries taken together. We congratulate 
him and ourselves on the appearance of his book! 

W. F. A. 


The Chicago Syllabary and the Louvre Syllabary AO 7661, by Richard T. 
Hallock, The Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago Assyriological 
Studies, No. 7, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1940, pp. xiv-+79 (and 
10 plates), $4.00. 

This work, of great importance to the specialist in cuneiform studies, has 
only incidental value for the biblical scholar. This value derives from the fact 
that the author shows us a piece of Babylonian literature, preserved on a 
tablet written in the late Neo-Babylonian period, which is a copy of a much 
older text. In considerable detail, the author shows in his second chapter the 
processes of transmission; he follows principles which undoubtedly are appli- 
cable to a much wider scope of Babylonian literature. It may be profitable to 
the biblical scholar, interested in the transmission of his own ancient texts, 
to get a first hand impression of the processes at work in a contemporary 
civilization. 

For the cuneiform specialist the work is a highly praiseworthy edition of an 
important lexical text, already well known to Assyriologists in an imperfect 
edition. Its relation to other similar texts, some published since the original 
publication of the principal text, is used fully as a means of making extensive 
restorations. The text is presented in photographic reproduction, autographed 
copy, and transliteration with copious critical notes. Conventional transla- 


tion is also provided; but it represents no original lexicographical research. 
The author chose rather to limit himself to a definite presentation of the text. 


The necessity of presenting cuneiform texts in careful hand-drawn copies 
is well illustrated. No better photographs of this text can well be imagined 
than those reproduced; yet in numerous instances the autographed copy 
shows strokes that cannot be seen in the photograph. However useful a photo- 
graph may be, it cannot be a substitute for the scrutinizing eye of a careful 
editor. 

It may be only academic to argue that the word “syllabary” is a misnomer 
for texts of this type. In fact the author recognizes this in his footnote on 
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p. 1. Is it not better to discard unfortunate traditional terminology in favor 
of more exact phrases? “Explanatory list of signs” is a better name for this 
text. 

Ferris J. STEPHENS 


Passio SS. Machabaeorum, die antike lateinische Ubersetsung des IV. Makka- 
baerbuches (Abhandlungen der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften su Géttingen, 
Philolog.-histor. Kl., Dritte Folge, Nr. 22), by Heinrich Dérrie, Gottingen, 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1938, pp. viii--147, RM. 7.50. 

In 1932 Dom Donatien de Bruyne (with the assitance of Dom Bonaventure 
Sodar, O. S. B.) published a work Les anciennes traductions latines des Macha- 
bées ({I and II] in the series Anecdota Maredsolana, IV), and he would have 
put out a critical edition of the Old Latin translation of 4 Macc (op. cit., p. LV) 
had not death intervened on Aug. 5, 1935. When Heinrich Dérrie was as- 
signed the task of editing the Greek text of 4 Macc in the series Septuaginta- 
Ausgabe der Gittinger Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften he found it necessary 
first to work out a critical edition of the Old Latin translation, long a desid- 
eratum for this book, as for the OT in general. So well has this need been 
supplied by the work under review that I have nothing to offer in the way of 
improvement or criticism. Dérrie’s study is indeed model in every respect. 

Following the Foreword (pp. V-VI), Bibliography (p. 1), and List of 
Manuscripts collated for the text (pp. 2-3), Dérrie discusses in the Einleitung 
(pp. 3-5) the reason why the Passio Sanctorum Machabaeorum (=PM), as 
our book quite properly is called, has fallen into neglect ever since the inven- 
tion of printing. 4 Macc is essentially an elaborate variation, in philosophical 
and highly dramatic vein, of the theme (not the text!) of 2 Macc 6 18-7 42, 
and since the latter was considerably shorter it came to be preferred to the 
former. It is true that from the time of the introduction of printing and the 


Reformation down to very recent times it was chiefly the Protestants among 
Christians who did scientific work in biblical subjects. Our book was not in 
their canon of the Bible or Apocrypha, nor did it possess for them even 
ecclesiastical use; it was therefore ignored as a biblical subject. In this, how- 
ever, the Protestants were merely following the Catholics: already the Councils 


tI owe the knowledge of this date to the kindness of Colman J. Farrell, 
O. S. B., of St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas, who referred me to p. 
886 of S. Patriarchae Benedicti familiae confederatae anno dominti MCMXXXV, 
(Sublaci, 1936). 
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of Hippo (393) and Carthage (397) had failed to include 4 Macc in the Canon, 
and our book had possessed no ecclesiastical use for most Catholic groups 
ever since. As a matter of fact, what circulation the Passio has enjoyed in 
the past four hundred years is due in no small measure precisely to the Refor- 
mation and printing. It was in 1517 that the humanist Erasmus wrote his 
little work on the Maccabaean martyrs.? Having no Greek manuscript of 
4 Macc at hand, he worked from a Latin manuscript (see below), and because 
tradition ever since the days of Eusebius and St. Jerome had attributed the 
authorship of our book to Josephus, the historian par excellence of the Macca- 
baean epoch, the Passio has come down to us in editions of Josephus in the 
textual form given it by Erasmus. It seems to me that the Uberlieferungs- 
geschichte of the Passio is to be sought essentially in quite another historical 
phenomenon, namely, in the rise and decline of the Benedictine Order of the 
Catholic Church. 1. The total number of manuscripts of the Passio collated 
by Dorrie for his critical edition of the Old Latin is thirty-nine (pp. 2-3. 
Cf. the notes, ibid., for others). Three of these belong to the ninth century, 
seven to the eleventh, fifteen to the twelfth, eleven to the thirteenth, and 
three to the fifteenth. In other words, the peak of popularity reached by the 
Passio, so far as these manuscripts would appear to indicate (no less than 
thirty-six out of thirty-nine), was in the ninth-thirteenth centuries. It is 
striking that the palmy days of the Benedictine Order covered this very 
period; and the remaining three manuscripts are all products of Benedictine 
abbeys (cf. Dorrie, pp. 2-3, 13-4). 2. Dérrie has located the earlier manu- 
script activity of the Passio in the two important Benedictine centers of 
Fleury (where the body of St. Benedict now lies buried) and St. Gall (cf. 
Dorrie, pp. 13-5). 3. It was the Benedictine Order of all Catholic groups 
which interested itself in scholarly work. And in the case of our book (as 
essentially of 1-3 Macc) there was especial reason for Benedictine interest, 
because the fundamental precept both of the author of 4 Macc and of the 
Order was the same, namely, the utter devotion of one’s life to God. Already 
cir. 390 St. Ambrose paraphrased 4 Macc in his De Jacob et vita beata, and his 
outlook was so similar to that of the Benedictines later on (e. g., celibacy, 
voluntary poverty, martyr’s death) that it is essentially the latter who have 
been responsible for the publication of his biography and works. Nor is it 


2 Cf. Townshend, in Charles’ ed. of the Pseudepigrapha, p. 660: ‘He felt 
a personal interest in the matter, for in the early sixteenth century which saw 
the beginnings of the Reformation a man who had the courage of his opinions 
had also a right good chance of martyrdom.” 
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merely a coincidence that many Benedictines of our own times have done 
work in Maccabees (cf., e. g., G. Morin, de Bruyne, Sodar, Bévenot).3 

The history of the transmission of the Passio (Uberlieferungsgeschichte) is 
given fully and clearly on pp. 7-23. Our book always did owe most of its 
popularity, even in the first centuries A. D., to its ecclesiastical use, not to 
any canonical authority which may have been attributed to it.s After the 
Councils of Hippo and Carthage it formed no part of any official Bible, whether 
Eastern Orthodox, Roman Catholic, or Protestant. Withal, it retained much 
of its popularity in many circles. The theme of the martyred Maccabees, 
loyal to their God to the very end, lent itself admirably to sermons and 
panegyrics, as witness especially those of Gregory Nazianzen and Chrysostom 
in the Eastern Church, and of St. Augustine and Leo the Great in the Western 
Church (see Townshend’s account, 658 ff.), and we find August 1 set aside 
very early as their anniversary (cf. Dorrie, p. 9 and n. 2). However, with the 
decline of the Benedictine Order after the thirteenth century our book fell 
into such desuetude that Erasmus could not find a Greek text and so based 
his book on the Maccabees on a Latin text on which he claimed to have worked 
but a single day; this text of Erasmus has formed the basis of all subsequent 
editions of PM (cf. Dérrie, pp. 118-20). Consequently, our knowledge of the 
Old Latin of 4 Macc was so meagre up to the beginning of our century (even 
after Grimm’s work in the series Kurzgefasstes exeg. Handb. zu d. Apokryphen 
d. A. T., 1857, 296) that Torrey, after a considerable amount of original re- 
search, was forced to state (EB, III, 2886), “Nothing is known of any old 
Latin version of 4 Macc., or even of the sources used by Erasmus in making 
his Latin ‘paraphrase,’ which differs so widely from the Greek text.” On 
pp. 5-7 Dorrie discusses this text of Erasmus and his Latin sources, concluding 
with, ‘‘so erwiinscht es ware... eine weitere vollstindige Hs. dieser Familie 
erschliessen zu kénnen, so wiirde Erasmus’ Art der Bearbeitung doch an keiner 


3 It may further be noted that ‘“‘the task of preparing a critical edition of 
the Vulgate was appropriately assigned by Pius X (in 1907) to the Benedictine 
Order...” (Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament, 1941, 126). 

4 Even its presence in such early uncials as A and 8 (2 and 3 Macc are for 
some reason lacking in the latter, while all four books of Macc are present in 
the eighth-century uncial V, but lacking in B) need not denote canonicity. 
To Dérrie’s discussion on p. 7 add Torrey’s article on ‘‘Maccabees”’ (espec- 
ially 3 and 4 for our purpose) in Cheyne-Black’s EB (III, 1902). A handbook 
dealing with the history of such books as ours from the viewpoint of canonicity 
and transmission would be very useful. 
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Stelle erlauben, etwas gewisses dariiber auszusagen” (cf. Townshend’s account 
of the Erasmus controversy, 660-2). 

In 1899 Philipp Thielmann drew attention to four Old Latin manuscripts 
of 4 Macc (Sitz.-Ber. d. Bayerischen Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.-hist. Kl., 11, 238-9; 
see Dorrie, pp. 1 and 4-5 for the work of Freudenthal prior to Thielmann, and 
of Morin and de Bruyne in our own century). Dérrie has now searched out 
from among European collections (cf. the Vorwort, pp. V-VI) if not all, cer- 
tainly more than enough OL manuscripts to serve as the basis for his definitive 
study. He has collated thirty-nine manuscripts which fall into two main 
groups, ten which contain the full text of our book, and twenty-nine which 
have preserved a shorter text (pp. 2-3). This shorter version, about half of the 
original (cf. p. 10), was reached by arbitrarily deleting many of the philo- 
sophical and rhetorical passages from the original (although it may be that 
some of the shorter “minuses’” are due to corruption). Yet this group of 
twenty-nine is very valuable textually, because, as put by Dérrie (pp. 10-11) 
“Trotz der Kiirzung hat der Text aber keine Uberarbeitung erfahren; nur an 
wenigen Stellen finden sich einige vorsichtige Interpolationen.” In its con- 
densed form the Passio circulated only in Benedictine circles (cf. pp. 13-14). 
The section ends with an authoritative discussion of the two groups. (pp. 13- 
23). 

Our author then proceeds with a discussion of the literary character of the 
Latin translation (Stilistisches, 24-31), emphasizing the fact that “der Uber- 
setzer der PM sich alle Miihe gab, schén [ja elegant] und unter Beachtung 
aller Regeln zu schreiben ...der Text bemerkenswert rein von Vulgarismen 
ist.” 

Very instructive is the attempt of our author both to date and to localize 
the translation (pp. 31-9. Cf. also pp. 13-5). He finds decisive criteria in the 
treatment of two words, passio (for xaos when the concept is essentially as 
in Passio Christi; otherwise viiia, delectatio, etc.) and martyrium. This analysis 
leads him to a date in the late fourth or early fifth centuries. He notes further 
that the Vulgate (completed 405-6) may provide a terminus ante quem (pp. 36- 
9). Finally there is the evidence of the De Jacob et vita beata of St. Ambrose 
(pp. 39-43). This is in part a paraphrase of the Greek of 4 Macc, and came 
into being in 388. Since the Latin texts of the Passio and St. Ambrose are 
quite independent of each other, they must have been quite contemporaneous; 
it is inconceivable that the two writers knew of each other’s work and made 
no use of it. ‘Bei dieser Untersuchung hat sich der Ansatz der PM auf etwa 
390 bewahrt”’ (p. 43). And a plausible case is made out for the French origin 
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of the Passio “etwa im Rhénetal,” with the available evidence pointing to the 
important Benedictine abbeys of Fleury and St. Gall as the earlier centers 
of activity (pp. 13-5, 43, 105-110). 

On pp. 44-7 there is a textual analysis of nine different passages in PM 
(Einszelinterpretati ), and on pp. 47-61 three extremely instructive Exkurse 
on the filiation of the manuscripts, with four useful charts (cf. the master 
chart [Stammbau] at the end of the book). The text proper, with full and 
clear apparatus, takes up pp. 66-104. I have only admiration for the way 
Dorrie has edited the text. It is perhaps worth repeating how a great portion 
of the apparatus criticus was obtained. The first manuscript of PM which he 
studied was one in the Munich Staatsbibliothek (designated as m). He sent 
accurate copies of the text of this manuscript to numerous librarians and 
friends in Germany, Switzerland, France, Austria, and Italy, who in turn 
relayed to him all the variants in their manuscripts. ‘‘Auf den Kollationen, 
die durch die zahlreichen freundlichen Mitarbeiter hergestellt wurden, basiert 
vor allem der Text, der hier geboten wird” (p. V). 

Following the Beilage (pp. 105-110) on the Sermo in natale Machabaeorum, 
consisting of full textual analysis and the evidence for the French origin of 
PM, there come three Anhdnge, a descriptive catalogue of all the manuscripts 
of PM employed by our author (pp. 111-115), a list of other manuscripts 
used in this study (pp. 115-7), and a list of all the texts deriving from that of 
Erasmus (pp. 118-20. Cf. p. 119, ‘‘Der Zweck des vorstehenden Verzeichnisses 
ist, nachzuweisen, dass ausserhalb der Erasmischen Paraphrase der Text der 
PM nicht gedruckt worden ist.’” Note the Anmerkung immediately preceding, 
“Die Josephus-Ausgabe von 1567, Basel bei Froben, enthalt die PM nicht, 
sondern eine neuzeitliche, anonyme Ubersetzung...”). The entire work is 
brought to a close with five indices, index of names and subjects in the Intro- 
duction (pp. 120-1), index of all the passages in PM discussed in the Introduc- 
tion (pp. 121-3), citations from the Bible in PM (p. 123), index of names in 
PM (pp. 123-4), and a useful Wort-Register of PM (pp. 124-47). 

I can but express the hope that Dérrie and others will find it possible to 
undertake similar studies of the other books of the Bible. The Old Latin 
has been sadly neglected in the textual criticism of the OT, and such studies 
in recent years as Driver’s Notes on... Samuel? (1913), Rahlfs’ Studie aber 
den griechischen Text des Buches Ruth (1922), Dhorme’s Job (1926), and Mont- 
gomery’s Daniel (1927, pp. 29-32, 43-6) make us wish that we had many 
more of them. And from a broader point of view, works like that of Dérrie 
contribute their mite towards breaking through the attitude of indifference 
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which the scholarly world continues to preserve towards the Apocrypha, 
both canonical and uncanonical (cf. the tenor of James Moffat’s review of 
Goodspeed’s The Apocrypha, JBL LVIII [1939], 60-2).s 


Harry M. Or.LINsSKY 


Ancient Jewish Coins, by A. Reifenberg, Jerusalem, Rubin Mass, 1940, pp. 51, 
plates XIV. 

In a most convenient form, Reifenberg has here published the coins as- 
signed to Jews, or to Palestine, from the earliest times (the Persian Period) 
to the collapse of the Second Revolt. A few coins have been attributed to the 
period by earlier writers which Reifenberg considers spurious and does not 
include. The chief defect in the publication is the plates, reproducing photo- 
graphs which are often so badly light-struck as to be of little use. Reproducing 
coins so rubbed as even at first hand to be hardly decipherable, is a most 
perplexing problem. The old-fashioned line drawings were certainly capable 
of abuse, but one wonders whether they did not have advantages to which 
we may have to return. 

The present reviewer must leave it to numismatists to appraise Reifenberg’s 
identification of coins, and can speak only of his identification of symbols on 
the coins, a matter of great importance for the history of religion in the period. 

Reifenberg has made some progress toward dissipating the unreality which 
has marked previous identifications of the symbols. The chalice which so 
often appears on the coins he at least calls a chalice instead of the fantastic 
“‘pot of manna’”’ of his predecessors. This is a great advance. But why is it 
“the chalice used in the temple’’ (p. 21)? Certainly the grape emblems are so 
common on these coins, the use of the cup and wine so frequent in all Jewish 
ceremonialism, that one cannot merely assert that these coins show specifically 
the cup in the temple. No symbol of Jewish ritual and piety as known and 
practised from the Talmud would be more natural than a cup. 

Occasionally Reifenberg still keeps the old assertions of identification. 
For example he follows tradition in saying that the palm tree is used on the 
coins as a symbol of Judea, a statement which is true, I am confident, only 


5 It may be worth noting that the bibliographical section in Biblica (XXII 
[1941], 19*) makes mention of a commentary on 4 Macc, by A. Dupont-Som- 
mer, Le 4° Livre des Machabées, Champion, 1939. I have not been able to 
secure a copy. 
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in the imagination of modern numismatists. If the palm was a symbol of 
Judea, it was even more a symbol of Tyre, Sidon, and Carthage. To be sure, 
as Pliny said and Reifenberg recalls, palms did grow in Judea. But there is 
much more to this symbol, so widely used by all peoples of the time and 
region, than meets the eye. The Judea capta coins themselves discredit the 
assertion that the palm is a symbol of Judea. Usually on these coins there 
are bound captives sitting under a palm, while often a Victory comes to hang 
a triumphant shield upon the tree. That is, the palm is victorious, shares in 
the victory, just as victors hung their shields in the temple of a god to thank 
him for giving them the victory. The palm, then, cannot be defeated Judea. 
What the palm represented would require much more discussion and back- 
ground than is here possible to present: I am only protesting against such 
traditional explanations, or rather guesses sanctified by repetition. 
Reifenberg is aware, however, when he discusses the Thora shrines on the 
later coins (p. 26), the wheels and their solar association (p. 7), how important 
it is to correlate the devices on coins with those in synagogue ornamentation. 
The problem of the emblems on Jewish coins cannot be settled without ref- 
erence both to Jewish use of emblems in general during these centuries and 


to their general meaning in the ancient world. For the advance of Reifenberg 
in that direction we are grateful; but it is clear that the symbols must still be 
basically studied afresh. 


Erwin R. GOODENOUGH 


Bibliography of Jewish Social Studies, 1938-39, by Salo Wittmayer Baron, 
New York, Conference on Jewish Relations, 1941, pp. 291, $3.00. (Jewish 
Social Studies, No. 1). 


An extremely useful and amazingly inclusive bibliography, indispensable 
for everyone interested in almost any aspect of Judaism, past or present. 
Under ‘“‘Religion” few students of the field of Biblical Literature will not find 
titles which they had missed and will be glad to have called to their 
attention. That is only one section of the whole. Rather than describe it 
further, I simply quote the headings under which literature is collected: 


Encyclopedias, General Periodicals and Jubilee Volumes; Bibliography, 
Library Service and Typography; Biography; Jewish Religion; Judaism and 
Other Religions; Jewish Law; Jewish Philosophy (including Ethics and 
Homiletics); Kabbalah and Hasidism; Jews in Science; Jewish Folklore and 
Daily Life; Jewish Archaeology; Jewish Art and Music; Languages; Jewish 
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Literature; Jews and Judaism in General Literature; Anthropology and Race 
Problems; Antisemitism; Apologetics and Defense of Jewish Rights; The 
Jewish Question; Zionism and Anti-Zionism; Jewish Socialism and Labor 
Movements; Jewish Community Organization; Jewish Education; Jewish 
Economic Life; Jewish Migrations and Refugee Problems; Jewish Population 
and Demography; Jewish History; Palestine; Jews in the United States of 
America, Canada, Latin America, the British Empire, France, Germany, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia and Hungary, Italy, U.S.S.R., Poland, the Balkan 
States, other European States, Africa, Asia. 


We must hope that this splendid guide is to be continued indefinitely in the 
future. 


E. R. G. 


An Indexed Bibliography of the Writings of William Foxwell Albright, Published 
in Honor of his Fiftieth Birthday, by Harry M. Orlinsky, The American Schools 
of Oriental Research, 409 Prospect Street, New Haven, 1941, pp. xxii, 66, 
$1.00. 

It is a pleasure to report that a committee of former students of Professor 
Albright have published this item, and thus made at last fully available the 
work of a recent President of the Society. The amount of publication which 
is herein revealed, nearly 500 items, is surprising, prolific a writer as we had 
all known Albright to be. To go through this vast amount of highly diverse 
material and select pertinent quotations, so that one using the Index can at 
once know Albright’s points of view, was a herculean labor for which Dr. 
Orlinsky deserves all our most hearty thanks. Everyone working in any 
aspect of Semitic or Near Eastern studies will not only profit by having this 
bibliography constantly at his elbow: he must have it there. 


E.R. G. 
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